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December 1, 1955 


Dear Base Camp Subscriber: 

Holiday Greetings to you and yours... and may all of your days be happy... and 
your vacations as enjoyable as was this summer's.... in Base 0amp o 

It is just 15 years ago that the Base Camps were inaugurated. . . and they sure 
have grown and spread out since. And with each Camp we have had a BASE CAMP BOOK... and it too 
has grown and developed into quite a valuable volume... from a simple record of the activities 
of a small group of campers... to a reference work with first hand source material on various 
regions in the mountains. Older issues have become collector's items. 

Full credit for the success of the BASE CAMP BOOK justly goes to the contributors: 
authors, recorders, artists and photographers, who supplied the basic material... and to the faith¬ 
ful little group of cooperators, who each year have given so much of their time to the mechanics 
of editing, typing, checking and assembling the individual pages... and finally distributing the 
finished product. For their names, we refer you to the mast-head. 

This year, anticipating additional complications and less time to devote to the 
BOOK, I was afraid that I could not undertake its publication again. But Fred Smith was enthus¬ 
iastic and persistent. His enthusiasm was infectious-so here we are, authors, artists, editors, 

photographers and colaborators... all up to our necks, getting out what looks to me... the best 
BASE CAMP BOOK to date. I hope you will all agree. So, thank Fred Smith the next time you see 
him. However, if your pet projects or activities aren’t played up... please forgive us. Maybe 
some one slipped up somewhere... and it might have been me... but I don’t think so, as we are 
publishing everything that was submitted. 

This year, the Base Camps were scattered from Whitney to Rainier... with the main 
accent on Minarets. So the articles, sketches and photographs will be as varied as were the diverse 
regions occupied by the Camps. It would be difficult to choose three regions with wider scenic 
differences than those we had this summer: the Minarets with their ancient metamorphics and dark, 
splintered volcanics; the Kern Basin... a high, granite plateau encircled by a fantastic variety 
of 14,000 foot peaks; and Rainier, the greates mountain-mass in U.S.A. surrounded by some of our 
longest and greatest glaciers. Believe me, as you thumb through your copy, you’ll say that the 
authors, artists and photographers all made the best of their opportunities. 

Each year, so far, the BOOK has included from two to five scientific articles. 

This year, these features are lacking. An expected article on the geology of the Ritter-Banner- 
Minaret region is being deferred until next year, when further substantiating data can be secured. 
So, in its place, we are substituting with a ’’Camper’s Guide to the Upper Basin of the Kern River.” 
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At present, there is no such guide to the Kern, hut the need is there. Very much so, since 

this region is unlike the rest of the Sierra... as different as if you were in another range of mountains. 

So keep this volume on your reference shelf... you'll want to consult the Guide some day... or perhaps it 
may he a friend going into the Kern for the first time. That's why people are loath to part with old copies 
of the B.C. BOOK. Just try and pick one up. The Library of Congress took my last copy for 1941 and I've 
been begging for a duplicate ever since. 

In order to cover all of our Base Camp acrivities, we have divided this BOOK into four parts: 

PART I: The Minaret Camps, is introduced by an excellent summary of the three sessions, written by 

Cliff Youngquist. Cliff did a superlative job of managing these three camps. We take this opportunity to 
congratulate him on his outstanding success... which means that the Base Camps will continue bigger and 
better for many years to come. 

The three Minaret Reporters were Zetha Purington and Ethel Clayton (two old timers who have 

been hiding their genius all these years) and a first basemen Elizabeth Pease (as good as any veteran). 

Their articles were illustrated by: Peter Friedrichsen, our perennial maestro; Gladys Janoff who delighted 

us last year with her sketches; and a new-comer (that is to Base Camp, but not to art for she too is a 

past-master of masters and teachers in art) Dorr Bothwell. The photographs are by James MacBride (our photo¬ 
graphic editor), Joan Ludvig, Max Janoff and Cliff foungquist. Comedy relief has been added by our inimitable 
Ethel Nelson with her writings and sketches; and the witty pen of Scudder Nash. 

PART II: The story of the Milestone Camp in the Kern was written by Phyllis Porter, with added topics 

on: "Fishing" by Kay Seidell; "Midnight Ascent of Mt. Whitney" by Judy Rowe and the "Ecology of the Kern 
Canyon" by Peter Raven. These articles were illustrated by Marion Vandevere- a girl who surprised every¬ 

one with her versatility, and then adds art to her other accomplishments. The photographs are mainly those 
of Andy Crofut and Carl Miller. One incident, worthy of note here as evidence of Sierra Club spirit, is the 
way the women fell to and took Ed Breitwieser's place as cook, when he reported to a hospital instead of to 
Camp. Ed is fine now. Also we want to give Carl Miller a bit of praise for his fine leadership, in camp, 
on the trail, on climbs-even cooking in commissary. 

PART III: Mt. Rainier proved to be a new and thrilling locale for Base Camp. Our veteran Base Camper, 

petite Ivy Foster not only tells our story cleverly, but illustrates it to boot. Peggy Wayburn sends the 
shivers up and down our collective backs with her thrilling account of Winthrop Glacier... with sketches 
by Tom Elliott. Paul'Pfeiffer succinctly tells the story of the Mt. Hood Climb and of the unselfish rescue 
of Ruth from the crevasse by our own members and the men of Timberline Lodge. A1 Schmitz proved a perfect 
leader in camp, on the rocks and among the crevasses... ably assisted by Jack Janacek and Gene Todd, both 
experienced ice-and-snow men from the Mazamas. 

PART IV: WE have tried to make this section as complete a guide to the Kern Basin as possible, with a 

Bibliography for those who want more. Please send me any comments, corrections and additions for future 
reference. 

Oliver Kehrlein 
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MINARET BASE CAMP 


By Cliff Youngquist 


Minaret Base Camp was scouted in 1951 from the Base 
Camp of that date which was located just below Lake 
Ediza. The members of the scouting party were Oliver 
Kehrlein, Peter Friedrichsen, Ned Thompson and Cliff 
Youngquist. 

The Base Cap was the result of the effort expended 
that day. Those of you that were members of one of the 
three Parties this year need no explanation of this area. 
However it might be well to make a few remarks for the 
record. 

Briefly we entered the Inyo National Forest at Mammoth 
Lakes in the area where Barney Sweatt is District Ranger 
and Samuel Davis was Area Supervisor. The Club and the 
participating members are indebted to these men for the 
numerous courtesies extended. Our road head terminated 
at the Red's Meadow Pack Station of Arch Mahan, who gave 
us remarkably fine service during this camp. Those mem¬ 
bers who attended the first period will not readly forget 
the multitude of people in this area over the Fourth of 
July week end. 

The group in each period convened on the first Saturday 
evening at the permanent campfire site in the Devil's Post- 
pile National Monument. We were graciously greeted in the 
Monument by a Sierra Club Member of long standing, Ranger 
Earl Homuth of the National Park Service. He gave us an 
enlightening talk on the background and history of the 
Devil's Postpile Monument and instructed us as to the 
trails in reaching our objective. 

On the following Sunday morning of each period after 
the usual hectic turmoil of weighing in the allowed 30 lbs. 
of dunnage bags, musical instruments packed in for free, 
the excess for a fee and obtaining saddle horses for those 
who wished to ride, we were M Off and on our way". In this 
case most of the Members did know where they were going. 


After crossing the foot bridge at the Devil's 
Postpile, we headed northerly up the West face of 
the middle fork of the San Joaquin River Canyon, 
on the John Muir Trail. This slope is heavily 
covered with pumice or volcanic ash which present¬ 
ed more than average difficulty in traversing. In 
about two miles we came over into a small valley, 
which contained a jewel called Johnson Lake. Near 
the north side of this valley, we left the John 
Muir Trail and headed westerly up the Minaret Creek. 

The Camp was located just under and east of 
Riegelhuth Minaret which is on the eastern end of 
the Minaret Range. For more information on this 
area see the "Climber's Guide to the High Sierra" 
edited by Hervey Voge. I believe that every peak 
in this area was climbed by at least one party. 

Our Camp spread out on both sides of the creek some 
two hundred feet below the glacier-formed Minaret 
Lake in a reasonably sheltered spot. Such spots are 
generally quite free of mosquitoes and that was the 
condition here. 

The management of the camp is deeply indebted to 
the Scribes of each of the three periods. (l) Zetha 
Purington (2) Ethel Claypool ( 3 ) Elizabeth Pease. It 
is through their efforts that the following texts on 
the Minaret Camp were prepared. The success of the 
Camp was due in no small measure to the efforts of 
Jerry Martin who was our cook for seven weeks, the 
first week of which was spent with others setting up 
the Camp. We are indebted to Peter Friedrichsen who 
was field manager for the first period and our Camp 
Master for the seven week period from the start of 
Camp to the breaking of it. Scudder Nash spent long 
hours aiding with the pre-camp planning and was the 
assistant field manager for the first and second 
periods. Bill Evans was assistant Camp Master and 
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leader of some of the Scrambling trips (first class) 
for the seven weeks aided in many respects by Murphy 
Evans. Bill Wallace acted as assistant field manager 
for the last period. The Members are also indebted to 
Dean Curtis who was chef of this party and worked out 
the shipping details for food arrivals assisted by 
Marcella Curtis. During the second period we were for¬ 
tunate in having Don Richards as second cook and in the 
third the noted Rock Climber, Jerry Gallwas from San 
Diego. Marcella Curtis was the Hostess for the first 
period while Charlotte Youngquist was Hostess for the 
last two. I think you will agree that they handled 
this like Airline Hostesses. Helen Sharsmith did a 
remarkable job on Natural Sciences and her living flower 
garden. We are indebted to the Camp Aides who served 
the full seven weeks; Ronald Homuth, Barbera Lund, 

David Tonkin and Rita Walley, as well as others who 
helped with this work. 

Our medical needs were officially taken care of 
very ably by two new members on the first and second 
periods; ( Dr. G. Wilbur Westin and Dr. Vernon L. 

Nickel) and by Dr. Margaret Jones on the third period. 

We were also honored by having a second member of the 
Outing Committee, George Templeton, with us as an assis¬ 
tant and an observer on the first week of the third 
period. 

Climbing Acrivities were well attended this year as 
will be noted from the following tabulation. This data 
was compiled from the climbing register which shows the 
names of all members of scheduled trips. The intent was 
to have all private parties register in the same manner, 
but unfortunately this is not the case. Some of the 
peaks that are not named in this list were climbed. The 
tabulation shows that 1008 person days (or should it be 
daze) or more were spent in this activity. 

The fishermen had reasonably good luck throughout the 
three periods. However, as was to be expected, the ac¬ 
tual number of fish caught was greater as time progressed. 


The following tabulation shows the number of trips 
reported to each locality with the average size of 
fish in the third column. The fourth column needs 
some explanation. This is the average of the lar¬ 
gest fish on the number of trips indicated. As a 
further explanation, there were *4-3 trips to Minaret 
Lake and the average size of the largest for each of 
the * 4-3 trips was 9~3A inches while the largest fish 
caught in these waters was 12 inches. In the three 
periods of Base Camp there were 1060 fish caught 
which averaged 2 \ fish per outing member over a per¬ 
iod of 13 days. It is interesting to note that of 
this number of ish, 163 only were our native Rainbow 
and only 28 Golden for which the Sierra was once 
famous. 

To the membership of these parties that I have not 
had time to thank individually I want to say to one 
and all many many thanks for the fine cooperation 
that was given by each of you. It was this cooper¬ 
ation in the past, under the Leadership of Oliver 
Kehrlein, that the great traditions and customs of 
Base Camp ere built up in so short a time. Under 
my leadership this year your mutual interest in this 
activity was what made this year ! s Base Camp of 1955 
the success that it was. 

We hope to see each of you back again next year or 
the following year with at least one new member to your 
credit who will accept our ideals for the cause of 
conservation. 

Next year we will be in a very fine spot at the 
head waters of the middle fork of the San Joaquin 
River. Will we see you in Emerald Lake Base Camp? 





Minaret Base Camp 1955 
SUMMARY of SCHEDULED TRIPS 


No. 

Trips 

No. 

People 

Leaders 

Destination 

7 

143 

Dawson, Friedrichsen, Nash, Wallace 

Volcanic Ridge and Peak 

3 

155 

Dawson, Friedrichsen, Wycoff 

Minaret Mine etc. 

5 

153 

Evans, Friedrichsen, Nash, Wallace 

Dead Horse Lake and Beehive Ridge 

6 

85 

Evans, Friedrichsen, Nash, Wallace 

Beck Lakes 

2 

36 

Evans 

Upper Iceberg Lake 

2 

9 

Collard, Nash 

Garnet & 1000 Island Lake 

1 

10 

Nash 

Contouring Volcanic Ridge 

1 

52 

Friedrichsen 

Outpost-Ediza- 1st period 

1 

70 

Nash 

Outpost-Ediza- 2nd period 

1 

35 

Youngquist 

Outpost-Ediza- 3rd period 

1 

3 

Tejada-Flores 

Reigelhuth Minaret 

3 

85 

Evans, Friedrichsen, Gallwas 

Minaret "B" 

2 

2k 

Evans 

Minaret "D" 

2 

ll 

Evans 

Starr Minaret 

1 

8 

Waller 

Dawson Minaret 

1 

k 

Gallwas 

Clyde Minaret (Placed Register) 

1 

20 

Evans 

Minaret Gap 

1 

11 

Wilson 

Minaret Glacier 

1 

11 

Gallwas 

Mt. Ritter (Turned back by snow 
cornice) 

1 

19 

Gallwas 

Mt. Ritter (Reached the summit) 

1 

20 

Wallace 

Mt. Ritter (Turned by lack of 

kk 

964 


time) 


Notes : Leaders are not included in the "Number of people"/ Many additional members visited 
Iceberg Lakes and Minaret Mine enroute to and from the Outpost Camp. 


Compiled by S. N. 
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FISHERMEN'S LOG 
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SIZE FISH 
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Please Print 
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9* 
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62 
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Minaret Creek 

7 
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215 

81 
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31 8 

28 

Dead Horse Lake 

7i 

9 

12 

163 
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9 

Dead Horse Creek 

7 

8 

9 

63 

lb- 



77 

6 

Beck Lakes 

10*+ 

12* 

15 


18 

k 


22 

lb- 

Upper Iceberg Lake 

10 

11* 

13 

90 

19 



119 

5 

Lower Iceberg Lake 

13 

15 

16 

17 




17 

1 

Shadow Creek 

8 

10 

10 

3 


2 


9 

3 

Cabin Lake 

9 i 



13 

1 



lb- 

1 

Lake Rosalie 

8 

8 

8 

, 2 




2 

161 




Totals 

869 

1*3 



1060 
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min/\RETs base cAmp- i^sEssion 

t>> Z.etha PuringlTon 


The beautiful Minarets once again, as in 
1952, beckoned the "old" and the 'hew" Sierra 
Clubbers to camp within the shadows of their 
spires, this time at the foot of Riglehuth 
(Minaret A) west of Volcanic Ridge. It was a 
delightfuLspot, made comfortable and habitable 
by the expert set-up crew which went in a week 
ahead of time when snow still covered the 
ground to work long hours setting up stoves and 
stashing commissary. 

Quotes from the Log written by Barbara 
Lund, one of the young commissary-etts, reveal 
a couple of interesting sidelights: 


leader of the set-up crew; Scudder Nash, visit¬ 
ing observing manager; Larry May (son of Marcella 
Curtis), assistant cook and digger of holes; 
and Mrs. Bill (Murphy) Evans, our official 
chaperone." 

All went well 'until Saturday, July 3, 
when 160 Base Campers left their crowded cam¬ 
psite at the foot of Devil's Post Pile and 
crossed the broad San Joaquin - to set off in 
all directions, at once! The signs, or lack of 
them, proved most confusing. The familiar 
yellow Sierra Club arrows were painfully 
missing. 


"Saturday, June 25, 1955: The terrific 
set-up crew swaggered into campsite just below 
Minaret Lake about 4:12^ p.m. to find five pack 
trains each consisting of five mules, except 
one string with six mules. This cost us $4.00 
extra. 

"The set-up crew consisted of six cam- 
paides and Cliff Youngquist, general manager; 

Bill Evans, assistant manager; Peter Friedricbsen 


After many exhausting detours, in pumice , 
most of the group found the right trail and 
began to climb the nine long Colby miles 
straight up Minaret Creek - each mile getting 
steeper by the hours. Ethel Nelson remarked 
in her journal: "For me it was a rough trip - 
that last pitch was a PITCH - but not impossi¬ 
ble, and happy was I to see the final shelf 
where Base Camp was set up, and to see dear 





























Murphy, wrapped in a blanket and shivering 
in the bitter wind, waiting to sign in 
stragglers like me,” 

Everyone hurried across the stream and 
slushy meadow to commissary to gulp hot soup 
served by gracious Marcella* They then 
hastened away to find a sheltered campsite 
before the sun set and the night became 
really cold. 

One of the horseback riders, thinking 
that three years in Europe had softened 
our veteran Elsie Bell Earnshaw, led 

< 

another horse back down the trail to 
give her a lift up the last steep lad¬ 
der. She spurned the offer, but did 
condescend to give up her knapsack - 
three salutes to Elsie Belli 


Dinner was a welcome treat: 
tenderloin steaks and baked potatoes, 
each cooked to perfection by Dean 
Curtis. Everyone felt soiry for the 
stragglers who had failed to make the 
grade by dinnertime. 



A short campfire was called immediately 
in front of commissary where Cliff Youngquist 
announced organizational meetings for the 
next day, and Ada and Arnold Wail set the 
key-note for their outstanding ’’campfire 
sings” for the following two weeks. Those 
who were young and hardy stayed to sing, 
those who were just tired and cold headed 
for the sack while their dinners were still 
warm. What joy to snuggle into warm 
blankets and be lulled to sleep by the lilt 
of harmonious voices at the distant campfire I \ 


There was no sleep, however, for Cliff 
Youngquist, Jerry Gallwas, and the Crocker 
twins who rounded up extra flashlights and 
set off down the lonely trail to find those 
who were lost in the dark. 


Not far from camp they found some 
twenty-odd wearily trudging ever upward. 
After counting noses and giving encourage¬ 
ment, Cliff and the others hurried down the 
trail looking for the Lost Six. Back at 
Red’s Meadow they found them safely bedded 
down in borrowed bags, exhausted from 
a nine-mile hike up the Granite Stair¬ 
case - and a long, long nine miles 
back. 




Four of the group made a fresh 
start next morning and came in smiling, 
albeit a bit sheepishly. Shepherd M. 
Johnson and his young son Shep Jr. 
were among those lost, whereas 
Mrs. Shepherd and daughter Judy had 
read all signs correctly and been 
among the first to arrive in camp the 
day before - all of which should point a 
moral of feminine superiority - or something- 
or-otherl 


"When Frank J c Bailey hove in sight, hq 
was promptly christened "Wrong-way Bailey”, 
and the name stuck. But old-time Dot 
Leavitt Pepper (of all people) and her 
freshman friend sent word they would sit it 
out in Laguna and soak their weary blisters 
in the sea. 
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Monday dawned bright and freezing - the 
breakfast line shivered and chattered until 
Dean T s superlative pancakes raised their morale. 
Many campers then looked about for a "better 
T ole", others attended organizational meetings, 
and the energetic group, unable to restrain 
their eagerness, took off for Minaret and Dead 
Horse Lakes. 

The excess dunnage came early in the 
afternoon, and by dinnertime the entire camp 
had gratefully made itself more comfortable 
for another night of bitter cold 0 

A rousing good campfire made everyone for¬ 
get the weather as he laughed at Roy Walley 
huddled in a blanket while he acted the part 
of the woe-begone chief in "Heap Big Smoke." 
Peter Friedrichsen introduced the members of 
commissary and Dean Curtis took the opportunity 
to ask everyone to be economical with luncheon 
items, particularly with meats, since the 
transportation alone amounted to eight cents 
per pound. Thereafter we conscientiously ate 
all our "squirrelings." 

At that moment. Bill Evans, famous moun¬ 
taineer and conqueror of Popocatepetl, attempted 
to cross the eight-inch snow bank alongside 
campfire and fell flat on his face. He lay 


there, his dignity mortally wounded, until some¬ 
one could stop laughing long enough to pull him 
off the ice. 




Ada and Arnold Wall, those able and hard¬ 
working program directors, presented a good 
musical program, highlighted by Suzanne Reichards 
delightfull singing and guitar playing of "It 
Ain T t Necessarily So" and "Summertime." Then 
young Ronny Homuth took over -che guitar - in 
fact there were guitar and accordian 
players all over -che place. Next 
the audience stood and sang "The 

Star Spangled Banner," accompanied ^ 

by Kenny Shanks on the accordian. 

jjur 

Then to round out the evening ’ ; 

and delight the small-fry, Rickey 
Polsdorfer lighted up a series of 
sputtering fireworks - ending the 
program with a bang*. 

It had been indeed a wonder¬ 
ful Fourth of July, with a full 
moon promising a happy two weeks 
ahead. 

Tuesday brought the climbers ( 
out in full force. John Andrews, 

Joan Ludwig, and Jane Collard 
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climbed Minaret B and found that the first 
ascent of this peak had been made by May Pridham 
on the Fourth of July, 1938. Ben and Bon 
Crocker and Lito Tejada-Flores with the use 
of fifteen pitons found a new fifth class route 
on the west face and north arete of Minaret A. 

Sixty-three amblers started gaily after 
Peter Friedrichsen for the top of Volcanic 
Ridge, but their enthusiasm gave out about half¬ 
way and they scattered in groups to dally on 
their way homeward. Mary Rihn left the Minaret 
Lake trail to wander among the full-blooming 
willows, "Wrong-way" Bailey went up to the 
higher meadows and rolled in snow-cups for the 
sake of history, and Borthy Mendenhall broke 
her wrist coming off Grandma’s Nubbin! 

Fried chicken for dinner was utterly 
delicious - Bean Curtis worked four hours slic¬ 
ing cucumbers for a delectable salad - and a 
wedge of sweet, juicy watermelon ended a 
satisfying meal that sent everyone happily to 
campfire where Max Janoff played lovely classical 
music on a borrowed accordian. 

Leo Gallagher’s talk on "Our Heritage" 
warned all conservationists of the attempts 
being made by lumbering companies to invade 
beautiful Olympic National Park c They are 
attempting to do so in the guise of the Olympic 
Bevelopment Association. He pointed out two 
other interesting facts: The original purpose 
of establishing Olympic National Monument had 
been to preserve the vanishing elk, of which 
there are now 5,000 head. Later, the Monument 
was changed to a national park to preserve the 
beautiful rain forest where moss often grows 
fifteen feet in length. 
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Early Wednesday 
morning Morgan Cuthbert 
son led a small group 
across ridges, contour¬ 
ing over rocks, scree, 
and talus to beautiful 
Beck Lakes where they 
saw myriads of fish 
swimming in the icy 
blue waters. 


; Bill Evans con- 

;A ducted a small explor- 

Ay./ ing party above upper 

Iceberg Lake to a ridge 
between the Minarets at the foot of Clyde. 

Glen Bawson, George Shochat, and seven others 
climbed to the top of Volcanic Knob for a 
Magnificent view, but leader Jerry Gallwas 
stayed in camp to instruct beginners in basic 
work with ropes and pitons used in rock climb¬ 
ing. Some of his pupils became so fired with 
enthusiasm that they practiced daily thereafter 


That night, attired in white gloves with 
red fingernails, Ethel Nelson emceed the pro¬ 
gram at campfire. She presented Newton Bell, 
who regaled everyone with anecdotes on the 
wildlife of East Africa and the Belgian Congo. 
"The British Museum lists 80C,000 different 
insects! Safari ants come in ’rivers’, red 
ants are eaten by the natives, and flies are 
as big as sausages. Bon’t feed the baboon - 
he’ll eat your hand. Remember,, the male lion 











only roars, it’s the female that attacks. Now, 
the giraffe is a very curious creature - just 
say "Meow" and he will poke his head through 
the car window and you can pat his long neck? 


Ivy Foster gave a novelty number: she 
played a lap piano and sang "I Passed by Your 
Window" and "No Wood Fire," Russell Jackson, 
a graduate from Harvard, really gave with his 
accordian, and the entire campfire joined 
spontaneously in happy singing. Thereafter 
Ada and Arnold Wall had to look to their 
laurels. 


The following morning thirty-one real and 
would-be fishermen, all agog over Cuthbertson 1 s 
fish stories, took off for Beck Lakes with 
Peter Friedrichsen in the lead on what Max 
Janoff later at campfire called a "petered-out 
trip” or a "non-objective objective climb,” 

It seems the rocks and scree proved too 
strenuous for half the group who turned them¬ 
selves into bob-sleds and slithered down the 
snowfields in search of an easier way home. 
Sixteen went ahead with Walt Heninger to Beck 
Lakes, but strangely enough there was no report 
on the number of fish caught, if any. 

Bill Evans led ten climbers around the 
left side of Cecile Lake (Upper Iceberg) 
into the South Notch and up Minaret D. 

On the way home they had great 
sport glissading down ice- 
covered moraines on a 
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35' to 45 slant. Meanwhile, Jerry Gallwas 
and his party made a third-class climb 
around stalactites up Clyde Minaret, 
making an eighty-foot rappel over ice 
to the glacier. 


Back in camp, all children 
from six to eleven lined up 
according to height and stalked 
importantly across the meadow 
behind Glen Dawson toward 
Deadhorse Lake where they 
ate lunch, tried their 
luck at fishing, glis¬ 
saded in the snow, and 
viewed the bones of 
the unfortunate 
who gave this 
lake its name, 
cent colorings 
green in the 
bergs were 
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creature 
beautiful 
The irides- 
of blue and 
floating ice- 
truly beautiful. 
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;\ The program 

that night struck a 
: -"y nostalgic note. All the 
old-timers re-lived their 
days on the High Trips when 
Bill Colby and Clair Tapaan 
led the outings and old Dan 
Tachet cooked his famous meals. 
Days when Allie Robinson packed the 
dunnage and Cedric Wright took pictures 
and played his violin. Nights when Ansel 
Adams convulsed those at campfire with his 
famous Greek tragedies and hilarious 
Limericks, i.e.s 
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In the region of Banner and Hitter ff/&*$ 
The Rooktivera raises its litter, 

When a fair maid essayed £ > 

Its lair to invade, 

The Rocktivera Ranner and Bitter, 


The entire program honored John Muir, 
who came into this area in October, 1872, with¬ 
out a sleeping bag, to climb Mt. Hitter, 

Twenty years later he founded the Sierra Club 
for the purpose of making a National Park of 
Yosemite, But it was another eight years before 
the first outing was organized and conducted by 
William Colby, 


In 1926 Ernest Dawson brought young Glen 
into the Sierra for his first outing. The 
older Dawson must surely know and indeed be 
proud that today a son and daughter and five 
grandchildren sit at the foot of one of the 
Minarets named after that son. 


Two other members in the audience laid 
claim to a bit of fame in this historical 
pageant t Elsie Bell Earnshaw once spent a day 
with John Muir, and Olivia Johnson as a very 
small child in 1904 sat on his lap! 

Music provided delightful interludes and 
added to the lore of yesteryears. John Muir 
was a native of Scotland, so George Shochat 
sang and played 11 Annie Laurie/ 1 and later he 
sang a parody on the Whiffin^oof song, 
popular with the early outings. 
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Glen Dawson deserves great credit for 
planning and conducting such a worthwhile pro¬ 
gram. - it was highly informative as well as 
delightfully entertaining. 


Friday was a day in camp. Most bed rolls 
were put out to sun, and wash buckets were in 
constant use until mid-afternoon. 


That night Ivy Foster, organizational 
chairman for the San Diego Cahpter, presented 
a program full of fun and corn. Schubert 1 s 
1 1 Song of the Trout 11 introduced a clever skit 
concerning a huge fish made of aluminum foil, 
supposedly caught by Gladys Nelson the Invet¬ 
erate Fisherwoman. When opened and gutted, 
the fish yielded links of sausage, a string of 
beads, and several ladies 1 unmentionables 1 . 

Dr. Edward Little, physicist for the 
Naval Electronics Laboratory in San Diego, 
gave a talk on the 1 1 Romance of Alaska. 1 1 
He does research in sea and glacier ice 
and use to teach at the University of 
Alaska. He painted a most attractive 
picture of his experiences in that part 
of the world. Imagine, then, his sur¬ 
prise and chagrin when Mrs. Little defi¬ 
nitely does not like Alaska. She told a 
wonderful story about his deciding to 
sleep outside the house one night to test 
survival equipment - this broke up the 
campfire. 
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Saturday the camp erupted into 
outpost trips, official and unoffic¬ 
ial. Peter Priedrichsen and 
Scudder Nash co-headed the main 
party of forty-three for Lake Ediza 
via the Iceberg Lakes shortly after 
Lito Plores and the Crocker twins 
had started out on a fast cross¬ 
country try for the summits of 
Ritter and Banner. 

The sky was overcast and the 
weather decidedly threatening, 
but another group of twenty-nine 
followed Bill Evans across snow 
and ice at the foot of the Minarets. 
They circled the lake, saw the 
Ediza party eating lunch at Lower 
Iceberg, and hurried back to camp 
to escape the intense cold 0 

In the meantime, the Indomi¬ 
table Three had crossed the meadows 
above Lake Diza and successfuly 
scaled a series of fifty-foot wet 
ans slippery steps to the shelf at 
the foot of Bannero There they 
were stopped dead in their tracks 
by a river of ice pouring over the 
entire ledge. They turned back and 
joined the Stub Campers at Ediza 
where both parties enjoyed the 
excellent cooking of Ethel Claypool, 
Bernice Heninger and others. 

They enjoyed, also, the warmer 



weather at the lower level, but 
they also fought mosquitoes. 

That evening was Amateur Night 
at the main campfire. Newton Bell’s 
amusing account of borrowing a 
waiter’s suit to attend the celebra¬ 
tion of King Parouk 1 s first wedding 
was followed by a clever skit by 
the commissary group. The captain 
of the commissary kept calling for 
the Essential Papers, and callously 
shot each frightened officer who 
reported without the necessary 
equipment. Not until the ground 
was covered with dead, did a humble 
corporal rush in with the Essential 
Papers,streaming behind him. 

Eleven-year-old Kenny Shanks 
played the accordian unusually well, 
Arnold Wall bore down on the har¬ 
monica, and George Shochat ended 
the program on the guitar with a 
group of lovely European songs. 

The second week began auspi¬ 
ciously; Sunday was a lovely day. 
The weather had warmed considerably, 
and everyone in camp strolled away 
for religious services. Rosary, 
led by Catherine Peeney, was recited 
at nine o’cloclc at the lower camp¬ 
ground, and a Protestant service was 
conducted by the Dawsons at ten 
o’clock on their beautiful shelf 
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overlooking camp and the long range of mountains 
to the south. An unusual feature of the service 
was that it followed word for word an old book 
printed in Montreal in 1817 entitled Short 
Sunday Services for Travelling Parties . It was 
strictly non-denominational, having been pre¬ 
pared by a group of Protestant ministers and 
Catholic and Episcopal bishops for the special 
use of surveying parties sent out by the 
Canadian Pacific Railways in the 
early seventies. 

The outpost campers from Lake 
Ediza returned late in the after¬ 
noon. Leo Gallagher reported at 
Campfire that the trip was highly 
rewarding but strenuous. They had 
returned via Cabin Lake and Minaret 
mine, up a vertical chimney and 
, over an 11,000-foot pass in Valcanic 
Ridge. 

Three of the group, Rick 
Sherman, Sandy Knapp, and Jane 
Collard, considering that route too 
tame, took a slight (?) detour 
before heading homeward. They 
climbed to the nitch in the ridge 
east of Ediza, contoured down and around the snow 
to Garnet Lake, climbed the next ridge and looked 
down on Thousand Island Lake. The day was still 
young, so they followed the ridge around the foot 
of Banner, using Sierra cups for ice axes, and 
returned via the Nydiver and Cabin Lakes to pick 
up the trail still warm from Gallagher’s gallop¬ 
ing goats. 



The other trio, irked by their inglorious 
defeat on Ritter, announced that on their way 
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back to camp tney were going to climb every 
"cotton-picking* 1 peak in Volcanic Ridge - and 
they did T . 


Appropriately the day ended at the Dawson 
campsite with an "Alpeni sinus” program by George 
Sho chat and his young daughter Emily, who has a 
lovely voice. They delighted us with a lively 
Alpine duet. Then Suzanne Reichard, Marie 
Chabaud and George Shochat sang a 
trio of Swiss love songs. 



Glen Dawson then outlined the 
growth and development of mountain 
climbing as a science. Alpenskiing 
was of course developed in the Alps 
but the Germans were the first to 
use pitons. In 1912 Frances Fahrquar 
invited Robert Underhill of The 
Alpine Club of England to come to 
the Sierra. He brought the first 
pitons into this country and accom¬ 
panied Bestor Robinson, Norman Clyde, 
Jules Ickhorn, and Glen Dawson first 
to the Palisades and then to the 
east face of Whitney where he 
taught them all he knew. 


Later, Otto Steiner, famous skier, spent 
a month climbing the Dolomites and wrote back 
six grades of climbs, an adaptation of which 
is now in our Sierra Climber’s Guide. 


We learned that Walter Starr had named the 
Minarets and that each peak is named for a liv¬ 
ing person. In 1933 Charlie Michaels made a 
sole climb of what he thought was the highest 
peak, but subsequently, surveys© showed that 
Norman Clyde had beaten him by thirty-seven 
feet back in 1928. 

















Gaity ended the program with 
”Roll Out the Barrel.” A new 
musical instrument, christened the 
Alpine Tub-bone, had joined the 
accordian and guitarl Eleven-year- 
old Ricky Polsdorfer had a G string 
tensed by his left hand against a 
stick through an old washtub. When 
his right hand would get too tired, 
he would shift to his left without 
missing a beat c The old tub gave 
out like a trombone, but next morn¬ 
ing Ricky appeared for breakfast with all ten 
fingers neatly bound in adhesive tape e 

The next two days saw a rash of activities„ 
Leo Gallagher of the Seattle Mountaineers took 
several people to snow fields south of Dead 
Horse Lake to practice arresting falls with the 
ice axe as a third point of contact 0 

Bill Evans went to Beck Lakes the hard way, 
while Rick Sherman went to the top of the ridge 
west of Dead Horse, contoured around a red 
mound, and found a shorter and easier route 
down to the Becks. 

Glen Dawson took forty-six amblers to 
Minaret Mine; Jerry Gallwas led thirty-three 
ramblers up Minaret B, and the Crocker twins 
made a class 3 climb up the back side of the 
Starr Minaret, happily finding a brace from a 
big-horn mountain sheep. 

In camp little Mary Susan Dawson was 
hostess tc a childrens party. They roasted 
marshmallows, hunted candy, and sent the boys 
home early so the girls could go swimming c 


Tuesday morning everybody 
stayed after breakfast to ha ve a 
group picture taken in front of 
commissary and to say good-bye to 
Marcella and Dean 0 After serving 
twenty-five years as cook for the 
Sierra Club, Dean was through 0 But, 
at Cliff Youngquist’s pleading 
request, he had come in for a ten- 
day period to train a new man, Jerry 
Martin, in one complete cycle of 
menus. We hated to see them go. 

That night a sign went up over the commis¬ 
sary - UNDER HEW MANAGEMENT 0 Our tnree-piece 
orchestra burst forth with Jive and the commis¬ 
sary girls left their posts to dance with any 
man willing to step out of dinner line. Even 
our sedate Murphy cut loose with a hip-slinging 
rumba. 

The campfire program provided pleasant 
surprises. Max Janoff played Chopin’s Prelude 
in C Minor, achieving organ quality from the 
accordian. The a cappella choir composed of 
Ivy Poster, Suzanne Reichard, Gladys Janoff, 

Ed Little, George Shochat, and John Andrews 
harmonized effectively. 

But it was Dorr Bothwell who gave us the 
unusual. She told about her trip to Samoa to 
stay three months, got stranded on the tiny 
island of Manua, and stayed two years 0 Her 
purpose was to do research on native tapestries, 
hence she needed paints and turpentine. Her 
account of climbing down a rope ladder to it 
bouncing outrigger with painut, in one hand and 
a gin bottle full of turpentine in the other 
was most amusing. 
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Wednesday and Thursday were generally 
quiet. The weather warmed decidedly, and 
everybody took off his pajamas before breakfast! 

Jerry Gallwas took thirty-seven scramblers 
up Minaret B and Scudder Nash started off in 
high gear with the ramblers, but he reported at 
campfire that there were too many contours to 
make Rosalie Lake. Peter Friedrichsen called 
together all children under thirteen and gave 
each a red feather. They were leaders all! 

Forest Ranger Homuth contributed an inter¬ 
esting fact at Wednesday night's campfire. He 
said all this area had once been a part of 
Yosemite National Park, but that mining inter¬ 
ests had forced its eventual exclusion. These 
same interests had also proposed blasting the 
Devil's Post Pile into the San Joaquin to (fern 
it for electric power! 

Paul Rochester sang Spanish songs and pre¬ 
sented the Cuthbertsons and others in a playlet 
in which they were trying to get a cup of coffee 
before breakfast in old Mexico. Pero ellos no 
sabe! 


Thursday evening provided the most dramatic 
program of the entire two weeks. In honor of 
Bastile Day, George Shochat presented an all- 
French program in a natural amphitheater just 
off the trail to Minaret Lake. A sheer cliff 
rose like the face of El Capitan one hundred 
feet directly back of campfire, while out in 
front a beautiful rainbow arched the french 
colors across the valleys far below. 

Suddenly Glen Dawson called as if to 
Glacier Point from Camp Curry, "Let the ball 









The other climbers were John Andrews, Ben and 
Don Crocker, Sandy Knapp, Edward Little, Rick 
Sherman, George Swenson, Douglas Wendt, Joan 
Ludwig, and Jane Collard. 

”After an early supper on Wednesday, the 
climbers back-packed up to Upper Iceberg (or 
Cecile) Lake before dark and camped above the 
ice floes in a clump of albacaulis at the outlet 
of the lake. After enjoying the warmest night 
of the entire trip, they rose at dawn and fol¬ 
lowed their excellent leader down a rocky pitch 
to the semi-circular snowfield above Lower Ice¬ 
berg Lake. Steadying themselves on the steep 
slopes with ice axes, they contoured across this 
field, rising steadily, going high around the 
base of the Leonard Minaret toward the moraine 
southeast of the Ritter Pinnacles. 

,f The snow fields at the upper ends were 
exceptionally steep, and Jerry had wisely 
insisted that all members of the expedition 
carry ice axes or their equivalent. A number 
of the group had been instructed in the use of 
the ice axe by Leo Gallagher only the day before, 
and they found this instruction to be of vital 
and immediate value. Also, he recommended the 
use of' the ’rest step’, which made it possible 
for the weakest member to keep going steadily. 

”Up, up following step after step in the 
footprints of their leader, went the silent 
party using all their oxygen for climbing. 

Jerry offered to rope the party, but no one 
felt it necessary. 

The panorama below was spectacular. Lake 
Ediza had long been in view. Shadow Lake and 
the partially ice-covered Nydiver Lakes revealed 
themselves. Finally, Garnet, Mono, and Crowley 
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Lakes, and a bit of Thousand' Island Lake delighted 
the eye. 


’’But farther south clouds were gathering and 
rain was descenting in long grey streamers on the 
Mammoth region. 

’’Climbing grew steeper, the steps in the snow 
field became ladderlike. The group surmounted a 
snow cornice and were held spellbound for a moment 
by the sheerness of the drop to the lower ice fields. 
Large patches of glare ice, bluish-green, gleamed 
menacingly below, and made them tighten grip on their 
ice axeSo 

’’Above, the sharp arete or ridge of snow on 
which the party climbed rose like the crest of 
a breaking wave, higher and higher into the open 
mouth of the bergschrund gaping near the rocks of 
the skylineo 

’’Rain began to fall and thunder reverberated 
across Volcanic Ridge. 

’’Instantly the group descended some two hundred 
feet of hard won elevation and huddled under a tarp. 
Blue sky appeared over the crest, so everyone hurried¬ 
ly ate lunch during a ten-minute interval before the 
final decision was to be made on whether or not to 
abandon the climb. 







"The skies cleared. The group clim¬ 
bed rapidly to their ice axes and began 
walking on the narrow spine of the apex or 
ridgepole of the two-lobed glacier. A 
slip would have sent one shooting almost 
vertically to the northeast over glare 
ice, or down the snow field to the 
southeast. 


"The bergschrund provided a majestic 
ice cave large enough to seat forty people. 
The walls were wonderfully sculptured in 
glistening white and icy blue scrolls and 
arabesques. 


"The group was climbing the rocks 
below the final snow field at the top of 
Ritter when hail began to fall. The storm 
had re-gathered its forces. 


"Lightning was striking on distant 
peaks and thunder roared and 
crashed. Once again came the \ 

command to abandon ice axes. :.h 

- >-ji? •£ 

Obediently everyone carefully 
picked his way to a safe % 

distance. P:■ * • 
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"The summit was less than 
one hundred feet away. But 
this time the storm was here 
to stay. Flash1 Crack! The 
spire above the spot where we 
had e aten lunch was hit by a 
jagged bolt of lightning! 

"Everyone was now dren¬ 
ched with rain and sleet and 
chilled to the bone, and when 
Jerry gave the expected 
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signal, everyone dashed precariously 
to the security of his ice axe and 
glissaded helter skelter to the 
shelter of the rocks below. Alti¬ 
tude so carefully and painfully 
gained was now carelessly and joy¬ 
fully lost. 

"The group retrieved their 
backpacks at Upper Iceberg and 
clambered down the chimney route, 

• '% and were following the shadow of 

Clyde Minaret past Minaret Lake when 
a cheery "Hello!" and the light of 
a small campfire welcomed them. 

This cheery greeting was a. fitting 
prelude to one of the biggest 
thrills of the entire trip. 

' "As the climbers wet and weary, 

cold and hungry after fourteen hours 
of steady climbing trudged down the 
zigzags within sight of camp, they were 
greated by a rousing cheer from tie camp¬ 
fire and the welcome notes of 'Hail, Hail, 
the Gang 1 s All Here! 1 

"Friendly slaps on the back, and cups 
of hot chocolate revived their spirits - 
although robbed of the satisfaction of 
standing on top the summit rock, they 
knew they would treasure forever their 
memories of the challenging climb in a 
gathering storm. They would remember the 
shimmering beauty of the gaping bergschrund 
and the dangerous descent of swift, some¬ 
times chillingly precipitous glissades 
across the glistening ice fields. 
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"They would remember, too, the* courage of 
their leader who turned back at the moment of 
conquest to lead them safely back to the heart¬ 
warming welcome of a Sierra campfire." 


Art: 


> . 

Grand Prize - 
2nd - 

Honorable Mention - 


Children: 


1st - 
2nd - 

Honorable Mention - 


Marilee Wendt 
Pyllis Wendt 
Susan Dawson 


Inez Logan 
Morgan Cuthbertson 
Dorr Bothwell 
Ivy Foster 


Friday the excess dunnage left and with it 
went your scribe, an old softie who couldn't 
part with her air mattress. So from Fern 
Shochat's notes comes the story of the Bandana 
Show, which "was held in the afternoon of 
Friday, July 15, which turned out to be a 
beautiful day after premonitions of rain. Fern 
Shochat was in charge of the affair, but was 
capably assisted by Mary Helen Dawson and a 
large group of other willing helpers. 

"Elizabeth Cuthbertson was in charge of 
the bandana display, which was judged by Olivia 
Johnson, Peter Friedrichsen, and Dr. Weston. 

Prize winners in the order judged are: 


Still Life: 


Honorable 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Mention 


Dorothea Davis 
Marie Chabaud 
Shep Johnson 
John O'Neill 
Mary Rihn 


Special exhibits honored: 


Mobile - John O'Neill 

Rocks - Dorothea Davis 

Natural History - Keith Dawson 


Bandanas : Honorable mention went to Pete 

Friedrichsen for his hand-painted 
and designed yellow and green bandana. 


Hats: Beautiful 

- 1st - Helen Shanks 

Grand 

Prize 

- Karen Dawson 


2nd - Marjorie Conant 



(Japanese book-print 

Funny 

- 1st - Gladys Janoff 

Cotton 

1st 

- Elizabeth Cuthbertson 


2nd - Joan Polsdoerfer 


2nd 

- Keith Dawson 

Children 

- 1st - Judy Johnson 

Wool 

1st 

- Ada Wall 


2nd - Karen Dawson 


2nd 

- Geneva Little 

Gadgets: 

- 1st - Leo Gallagher 

Silk 

1st 

- Rosamond Barker 


2nd - Zella Flenniken 


2nd 

- Dorr Bothwell 
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Those members who earned Polished Cups for 
"outstanding services beyond the call of duty 
and expectation" were: Ed Little, Rick Sherman 
and Leo Gallagher kept the wood pile high and 
the cook happy; Roberta Ford served long and 
late in commissary. Sarah Chavez faithfully 
dished out the lunch, and Shep Johnson buried 
the garbage! Walter Heninger was the general 
fixit man, and Rusty Jackson dug those necessary 
holes. Fern Shochat 
conducted the Bandana 
Show and George Shochat 
provided inexhaustible 
material for campfire 
programs. Zetha 
Purington merely tried 
to write it all down in 
a permanent record. 

The last night in 
camp always gives new 
members an opportunity 
to voice their senti¬ 
ments - so, from Ethel 
Nelson's Journal comes 
verbatim her account of 
the First Basemen's Show. 

"Probably the most uproariously funny 
campfire program of the entire two weeks. 

There was the usual take-off on packing dunnage 
in sizes and shapes and weights to please the 
packer - and a stunt on how bitterly cold it was 
the first night in camp. One gal held up a fin¬ 
ger, dampened, and said, "How do you think it is?" 
The other girl answered, 'About six layers cold! 1 
So they put on six layers and crawled into their 
sleeping bags. 




"Next, Young Roger Cox, as Sir Roger Fig- 
Newton, got up arrayed in Mrs. Westin's fur coat 
and did a hilarious take off on Newton Bell's 
travels in Africa. 

"Then the Dr.'s four little sons, all under 
seven and somewhat disturbed by 'that boy with 

announced as the Wild 
They were to tell a. 

story in unison, but 
their aplomb was shat¬ 
tered by 3'g'-year-old 
Craig who never could 
get his lines in on 
time, so sounded like 
an echo of his older 
brothers. He wasn't 
sure he was being heard 
so he repeated the echo 
several times. At first 
this convulsed his 
brothers (as well''as the 
audience)but they got 
tired of it so socked 
him on the head. — 

That stopped the show." 
In order to express 
general appreciation to Peter Friedrichsen for 
leading the camp the first two weeks, Glen Daw¬ 
son presented him with a. copy of Pacific Coast 
Trees signed by all Base Campers. 

Camp was abustle early Saturday morning 
with the usual packing and weighing and hasty 
departures. Everyone said good-bye to Peter, 
to Bill and Murphy, and to Jerry Martin and the 
commissary gang and hurried down the trail to 
wait - and wait - and wait for the dunnage! 


mother's coat on', were 
Westins from Las Vegas. 


V ' 
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But somewhere back along the trail each 
had lingered over his last billy-can of tea and 
paused to reflect upon the wonders and beauties 
of the mountains, the running waters and peace¬ 
ful lakes, the stately pines and craggy spires 
reaching ever upward to soft floating clouds 
and brilliant stars. 

Nature had done her part in re-creating 
the soul, but Base Camp itself had renewed one's 
pleasure in group activity, had renewed one's 
joy in the good fellowship of friends long- 
trusted and friends newly found. 

It had brought renewed faith in the funda¬ 
mental qualities of everyday living. So many 
had served so well in so many ways. The Dawsons 
and the Shochats, to name a few, had contributed 




most generously to campfire programs, had plan¬ 
ned and conducted trips and parties for all the 
children in camp, and had, above all, exem¬ 
plified the serenity and beauty of happy family 
life. 


The stimulating personalities of Rusty 
Jackson, Jerry Gallwas and young Tubbone Ricky 
assured the future leadership of Base Camps and 
the preservation of Sierra Club ideals. Cider 
leaders would retire, but they were training 
the younger generations to take their places. 


So, we left the Minarets with music in our 
souls and a Tribute in our hearts to all Base 
Camps and to all Base Campers and their leaders, 
particularly to Oliver Kehrlein, the "guy who 
invented Base Camp." 
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ALBUM OF MINARET PHOTOGRAPHS NO. I 


1. Rainbow Falls / where the San Joaquin River drops over the lip of a lava flow and into 
a deeply recessed basin, filled with ferns. 

Photograph by James MacBride 


2. Fairy-like Minaret Lake with its serrated backdrop of pointed pinnacles, appropriately 
named The Minarets. 

Photograph by Cliff Youngquist 

3. Tom Henderson (visiting hydrologist and friend of Walter Huber and Oliver Kehrlein) 
snapped these two busy scenes: a. Cliff and Charlotte receive arriving numbers (e.g. Jean); 
b. The packer always finds any number of willing helpers. 

Mamma and her papoose were shot by Max Janoff, who labeled this picture "An Early Start" 
And an overall picture of much activity in commissary by Joan Ludvig. 

4. Ice, snow, needle-like peaks etched against the sky - an early summer scene (1951) 
that might have been used for a picture-post-card from Switzerland. 


Photograph by James MacBride 


















































































































































By tT-HEL C.Uy/T9fJ 


Four years ago at Ediza Base Camp, Oliver's en¬ 
thusiastic report on the Minaret Lake region fired 
us with a longing to see that beautiful part of the 
Sierra. This year our desire was fulfilled, for 
Base Camp was set on the slope of Riegelhuth Minaret. 
For the first time we met our genial, red-headed 
cook, Jerry Martin, and his quiet helper, Don Richards. 

Sun. July 17 : It was suggested that roptes be pro¬ 
vided to reach the campfire site, or scatterings of 
crumbs to serve as route markers. However, the site 
was most rewarding - a beautiful high amphitheatre. 
Peter Friedrichsen introduced the staff and made 
announcements. Ronald Homuth with his guitar led the 
community singing; cocoa was served early, as the 
crowd was tired after the strenuous hike from Red's 
Meadow 

Mono July 18 : Crumbs in order again! With a new 
campfire site upstream from commissary on the moun¬ 
tain slope. Helen Sharsmith announced her botany 
trips and flower show - a living flower show, with 
markers wherever the flowers grow. Elizabeth Pease 
outlined children's activities - nature walks and 
story hours. Scudder Nash proposed new titles for 
Grandmas, Maiden Aunts and Ph.D.'s - Amblers, Ram¬ 
blers and Scramblers. The evening's M.C. Steve 
Wyckoff introduced our old friend, Amy Deeter of 


Paul Bunyon fame, who told us about an amazing 
creature, the tadger with a badger's nose and a 
tiger's tail. Next: an accordian solo by Ben Pope; 
the Kiwi Bird Song by little Barbara Gould; A1 
Hoffman's famous story, "Why the Dog Died"; clo¬ 
sing with community singing led by Lenore Norwood, 
accompanied by the guitas of Ronald Homuth and 
Peter Ostwald. 

Tues. July 19 : The crumbs were still needed; 
a steep, rocky descent led to the evening's camp¬ 
fire near the stream far below camp. Less wind, 
less noise, and more abundant wood. All welcomed 
the friendly letter of congratulation from Oliver 
which was read by Cliff. A red feather award was 
made to Grant Golding for helpfulness around camp 
Peter, aided by Dorothy Granger, reported on the 
Ambler's hike to Deadhorse Lake, with snow frol¬ 
icking, leisurely lunch, followed by climbing 
the Beehive. ("The Anthill," said Peter). Peg 
Sperling reported the Ramblers' trip to the dome 
south of camp, featuring "dehydrated drinks"! 

Hobey Holbrook told about the Scramblers' hike - 
up a minaret, across talus, down snow slopes. 

M.C. Jackson Norwood introduced Bob Paul, assis¬ 
tant director of the State Fish and Game Commis¬ 
sion, who told us that the Sierra Club Fish Reg¬ 
ister furnished the Commission with valuable 
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information regarding numbers and kinds of fish in 
different localities. Most fish hereabouts are 
Eastern Brook, with Minaret Lake stocked by plane 
every three years. A survey of the area is now 
being made. The Golden Trout of the Shadow Creek 
area have disappeared, but it is planned to restock 
one or two lakes in that region. 

Bill Evans impersonated Newton Bell recounting 
how he climbed "Popo" at the insistence of Mexicans 
who heard that Newton was a Sierra Clubber and an 
"intrepid mountaineer"l Music by the Minarettes 
(Tiger Wyckoff, Liz Wyckoff and Sue Petti) and a 
quartet (Ken Sperling, Jackie Norwood, Sally Scales 
and Bob Hallock) completed the program. 

Wed. July 2C : Fred Smith told of plans for 
the annual Base Camp Book (neglecting to mention, 
of course, his own great gift of time and effort 
to see it through the press). Our camp doctor, 

Dr. Nickel, spoke on first aid in the mountains, 
praising almost above all a calm attitude in an 
emergency. Music was provided by Walli and John 


Grove, two "Piutes", the Squawkettes and Bob Granger. 

Thurs. July 21 : Cliff announced the weekend 
stub camp trip would be to the old Ediza campsite, 
and introduced two visitors to camps Ned Thompson 
and Brooks Williams (who used to mow Ned's lawn 
when Ned was in the mountains). Elizabeth Nitz 
reported the trip to the mine made by sixty rock- 
hounds. Al Hoffman told of the Ramblers' hike to. 
the end of Minaret Lake and up the "finest rock pile 
I've ever seen". The Scramblers' trip to Upper 
Iceberg Lake, recounted Chuck Lawrence, was climbed 
in two ways - the easy way and Evan's way. Since 
they had no rope, they could not complete the climb 
of Starr Minaret. Of twenty who left for the hike, 
twenty-one returned - one of Bill's superior accom¬ 
plishments. 

Mabel Paul reported accompanying, with two 
others, the Beck Lakes knapsackers as far as the 
pass, from whence they could see the lakes. M.C. 

Peg Sperling introduced Helen Sharsmith, who stated 
that her objective at camp was two-fold: to serve 
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as camp botanist and as collector for the University. 

A staff member of the University herbarium, she de¬ 
scribed the "library of plants" used for research 
and teaching, and as an aid to the natural science 
departments and to such public agencies as quarantine 
and law enforcement. Helen said they had many requests 
from the general public for identification of strange 
plants and noxious weeds. Music by Jackie Norwood, 
Sally Scales, Kathie Golding, the Gibson boys, and 
another of Amy Deeter's Paul Bunyon stories. 

Fri. July 22 : Cliff awarded red feathers to 
Kathie Golding and Sharon Nitz. The knapsackers, 
just returned from Beck Lakes, thanked their female 
"sherpas" for their aid as far as the ridge. M.C. 

John Grove introduced David Ostwald who reported a 
two man trip to the mine for some interesting sam¬ 
ples of ore; Sunny Mors who gave an exhibition of 
acrobatics; Walli Grove and her guitar; and Harriet 
Mors to lead the singing of rounds. 

Sat. July 23: Red feathers to Tom Ostwald and 
Jack Paschall. Tom Grey reported the Amblers' trip 
to Deadhorse Lake. The seven-hour trip to Beck 
Lakes by the Ramblers was described by Dr. Nickel, 
who remarked of leader Scudder Nash: "He may not be 
right, but he is never in doubt." The Scramblers, 
according to Hans Ostwald, are a lazy bunch; they 
look for notches that can't be seen, and use other 
people's campfires. M.C. Jane Abbott led in a 
nursery rhyme contest and introduced the ladies' 
night program. 

Sun. July 24 : Outpost Camp. After an easy 
ramble up to the Minaret Lake the party of 75 split 
into two groups - one to go via Upper and the east 
side of Lower Iceberg Lake, making the long descent 
to Lake Ediza; the other to descend the vertical 
rocks, crossing the huge snowfield on the west side 
of Lower Iceberg Lake. The pack train arrived at 
7 : 30 , so supper was cooked and eaten before dark. 
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Mon. July 25: Cliff introduced four over- ^jr.- 

night guests who were hiking through the 
mountains, and then presented red feathers 
to Mike Garland, Ben Pope, Tom Grey, Katie 
Wyckoff and Ken Sperling. Chuck Morrey and 
Ariel Cotton reported on the Ediza stub camp. 

A trip to Cabin Lake and the old mine was des 
cribed by Dr. Spiller. M.C. Steve Wyckoff pre¬ 
sented Tommy Gould who sang the Rabbit Song; 
Elizabeth Pease and her ukelele; Bob Granger j „ 
and Jo Wahlander. Dr. Harry Rabb told of / 
his first trip into this region in 1925- 


Tues. July 26: Lots of red feathers! -to 
George Mors, Donnie McIntosh, Bruce McIntosh, 
Doug Grove, Sally Scales and Jane Spiller. 

The Mt. Ritter trip, made by a group of 
fourteen, was reported by Charlie Mors. 

The lower part of trip was beautiful with 
wild flower gardens. There was much snow 
work, although they kept to rock as much 
as possible. Time to the top: five and a 
half hours, with Tiger Wyckoff the first to 
the summit. The reward; a marvelous view 
of Humphrey and Goddard to the south, and 
the peaks of YoSemite to the north. A special 
red feather award was made to Robert Morrey 
for his long trip down to camp and back to 
assist Ruth Hammer, taken sick at Ice¬ 
berg Lake. Rita Walley was honored for 
the still longer trip down to the pack 
station for horses to take out the 
sufferer. 

Charlie Mors took charge of the program 
at campfire, with Sunny and George and 
Harriet Mors in charge of the music. 

Bill Evans described his and Murphy's 
experiences in Latin America - the primi¬ 
tive travel conditions and unusual foods, 
including grasshoppers. Hans Ostwald 
answered the question he is so often 
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asked: How do the Alps and the Sierra com¬ 
pare? The peaks in the Sierra seem higher; 
one has the feeling that he is the first 
to climb them. The Alps are actually high¬ 
er with more snow and ice. Meadovi/s go right 
up to the snow. The Alps are a tremendous 
range, much larger than the Sierra, with 
timberline at 6,000 feet. Their charm lies 
in the contrast between snowy crests and 
(.ittle villages and meadows close by. To 
Sierran, it is astonishing to climb a. 
jgreat mountain in the Alps and find a de 
luxe hotel at the top! 

Wed. July 27 : The Amblers' trip to 
Volcanic Knob, reported Dorothy Granger, 
was rocky and steep with a 360 degree view 
of the horizon. Jeanne Golding reported 
the Scramblers' trip. Red feathers were, 
awarded to several children, with a special 
tribute to Scudder Nash for his faithful 
work. M.C. Fred Smith introduced Peter 
"Friedivich" who played some harmonica 
solos, Al Hoffman, Eleanor Moore and her 
recorder, and Walli Grove to lead the sing¬ 
ing of the Wanderer's Song with verses 
written by Murphy Evans. Dr. Harry Rabb 
spoke of the light in the mountains - the 
effects on the lakes and the familiar and 
lovely alpen glow. 

Thurs. July 28: Cliff gave us the 
pleasing news that the forest supervisor 
camped nearby had inspected our camp and 
pronounced it in very good order throughout. 
Scudder Nash reported on his scouting trip 
for a site for next year's Base Camp: 
Thousand Island and Garnet Lakes (neither 
could accommodate such a large camp), Island 
Pass and Rush Creek Basin - the last named, 
full of lakes, streams and meadows, looked 
very promising. This was teen-age night 
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with Jerry Gallwas M.C. to introduce the Sierra 
Quartette, a trio with ukelele accompaniment, and 
a Mexico skit written by Murphy Evans featuring 
such "teen-agers" as Peter Friedrichsen, Mabel 
Nash, Peg Sperling, and Bill and Murphy Evans. 
Gail Sorem, who had been an exchange student in 
an international camp in Switzerland, told of her 
experiences among students of all nationalities. 

Fri. July 29 : First Baseman Show nightJ Dr. 
McIntosh, Chairman, announced that the show was 
written by Alice Weber, with theme song by Bob 
and Mabel Paul. The scene was laid in the office 
of an eminent psychiatrist whose patients suffer 
from such manias as wanting to be permanent M.C. 
or picking up small items in order to be awarded 
red feathers. All joined in singing "For He's 
a Jolly Food Fellow" for Cliff and Charlotte, 
Peter, Scudder, Bill and Murphy, Dr. Nickel, 
Jerry, Don Richards, and all the camp aides. 

Said Cliff: "We hope all in camp have gained 
a greater appreciation of what we are trying to 
conserve in the SierraJ" 
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WILD LIFE 


W H I M SI 


Benevolent, but asinine.. 

To pet a friendly porcupine. 


The stealthy lynx we seldom see 
Because he slinx nocturnally. 


Mosquitoes vary their attack 
By slyly sneaking up in back. 

Squirrels comb the woods throughout 
To find the nuts they're nuts about. 


At night the mountain lion screams, 
Frightened by unpleasant dreams. 

Something in the atmosphere, 
Presages that a skunk is near. 

The habits of the birds and bees 
Educate our progenies. 

It’s difficult to fall asleep 
By counting skanty bighorn sheep. 


Bears possess an aptitude 
For eating other people's food. 


We wonder what compels the ant 
To try to carry things he can't? 


Scudder Nash 


The marmot occupies his days 
Observing our peculiar ways. 


The snake is thwarted by the lack 
Of paws to scratch an itching back. 


The bat when snoring, fast asleep, 
Is hung suspended by his feet. 


Hungry wolves prefer to dine 
With chicks at Hollywood and Vine. 


The cony cozily resides 
In detritus and talus slides. 


The owl, though blinded in the light, 
Can plainly see hoo's hoo at night. 


The gopher differs from the mole 
By living in a gopher hole. 


Each moving thing he spies below 
Is castigated by the crow. 


On moonlight nights, it fun to stop 
And listen to the weasels pop. 


The titmouse, strangely, is a bird. 
And hasn't any tits, I've heard. 
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THE MIDDLE FORK REGION 


Scudder Nash 


Items selected and condensed from articles appearing in 

YoSemite Nature Notes 

monthly publication of the National Park Serviced 
Yosemite Museum. 

EARLY-PAY ACTIVITIES 

Mammoth Lakes In the spring of 1877, James Parker 
discovered several veins of silver-bearing quartz in the 
vicinity of Mammoth Lakes and miners soon flocked into 
this region to seek mineral wealtho Within the year, 
tnree communities had become established; Pine City, 
Monumental and Mammoth City, and by 1880 the latter had 
grown to a population of 1,500'. A 20-stamp mill and a 
saw mill were operated by water power furnished by 
nearby lakes 0 Though the Mammoth Lakes Mining District 
promised to be one of the most profitable areas in the 
State, results proved to be disappointing and mining 
activities came to a halt. 

Agnew Meadow In the upper reaches of the Middle 
Fork was another venture, the mines of which were prob¬ 
ably located in the vicinity of Lake Ediza and the 
Minarets. While the written record of activities is all 
but absent, it is known that the community at Agnew 
Meadow had a block-house that commanded all directions, 
for it remained as late as lyl2 c The number of bullet 
holes around its windows attested to violent assaults 
by other miners or possibly hostile Indians. 

Reds- Meadow In 1879 a large, red-bearded man 
named Rea botcher moved into a meadow near the Devils 
Postpile to herd sheep. Today, Reds Meadow and 
Sotcher Lake bear his name 0 He found that he could 


grow vegetables in the meadow, which he sold to 
miners for fabulous prices. It was also rumored 
that he was a cattle and horsethief, stealing 
animals on one side of the Sierra ana selling them 
on the othero 

THE DEVILS POSTPILE 

Discovery Unrecorded The actual date of dis¬ 
covery of the Devils Postpile by white man is un¬ 
known, though it is presumed to be about 1849 or 
later during the gold rush days D Early sheepherders 
in the area are believed to have called it the 
"Devil’s Woodpilec" A pioneer newspaper writer 
described the creation of the postpile in this naive 
manner, "Once the liquid basalt flowed in a molten 
torrent from a nearby crater, plunged over a precipice 
split into prisms, and hardened in mid-air." Today’s 
geologists have a more profound explanation. 

Geological History When mountains are formed by 
the faulting of the earth’s crust, the resulting fault 
is often a passage-way for volcanic materials to find 
an exit to the earth’s surface from below D 

Before glaciers covered the range, volcanics had 
already built Mammoth Mountain. To its immediate 
south lies Mammoth Pass, where a fissure opened in 
the earth’s crust and spewed forth basaltic lavas that 
poured down into the middle fork valley 0 The molten 
material filled the valley from one side to the other, 
flowed north to Pumice Flat, and southward to below 
Rainbow Fall. 

The depth of the pooled lava on the valley floor 
varied between lOu and 70U feet. Undoubtedly the 
lava was very fluid and pooled so quickly that for a 
while it was molten throughout most or its depth. 

As it began to cool and solidify, it shrank. The 
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shrinkage in a vertical direction was taken care 
of by gravity, but in a horizontal direction 
tensions were created that had to be relieved by 
cracking of the rock. In a homogeneous mass of 
molten rock that is cooling evenly, the tensions 
are most evenly relieved when three cracks, making 
angles of 120 degrees with each other, radiate 
out from each of the numerous centers on the cool¬ 
ing surface. 

In the Devils Postpile these centers were spaced 
at intervals of from 1 to feet, or slightly more 
in some places. The fractures all grew laterally un¬ 
til they joined one another, creating polygonal fig¬ 
ures. Them, as the lava cooled downward, continuing 
to shrink evenly, the polygonal pattern of cracks 
was extended downward probably until it had pene¬ 
trated the full depth of the lava. mass. 

The resulting columns average about 2 feet in 
diameter and are 4-, 5-, 6 -, or 7-sided, with some 
of them rising as high as 60 feet. It remained 
for the last glacier flowing through the valley to 
expose the sides of the posts. 

SOURCE OF THE REGION'S PUMICE 

Within post glacial time volcanic activity has 
again taken place in the Middle Fork country. Great 
fissures opened up to the east of Devils Postpile 
and spewed forth a different kind of lava called pumice 

Molten magma, under high pressure while trapped 
beneath the earth's surface, often has qualities of 
gas and steam dissolved into it. When the surface 
ruptures and the pressure is relieved, the lava turns 
into a froth which is blown high into the air. When 
this happened in the area to the east of the Middle 
Fork, the froth cooled and hardened as it fell to 
the earth, covering the ground for many miles. Heavy 
summer thunder-showers floated this light-weight mater¬ 
ial on the surface of rivulets to places far from its 
origin. 


DEVILS POSTPILE NATIONAL MONUMENT 

Early Status When Yosemite National Park was 
established in 1890 , its original boundry included * 
the Devils Postpile, Rainbow Fall, and the Ritter 
Range. As the years progressed, the influence of 
mining, water and grazing interests became stronger 
and finally a change in the park's boundry was re¬ 
quested. As a result, more than 500 square miles 
of the south-eastern and western parts of Yosemite 
National Park were, in 1905, withdrawn and returned 
to national forest status so that their resources 
could be exploited. 

Sierra Club's Influence In 1910, Mr. Walter L. 
Huber (then of the Forest Service) received a filing 
for permission to blast the Devils Postpile into the 
San Joaquin River to form a rockfill dam from which 
water could be used in mining operations. Mr. Huber, 
who was personally opposed to this tragic destruction 
called on officials of the Sierra Club to examine the 
situation. William E. Colby, then secretary of the 
club, took it 15 ) with Prof. Joseph N. LeConte who 
was more intimately acquainted with the postpile than 
any other person of his day. The two men soon there¬ 
after presented their objection to the granting of this 
permit. 

At the same time, John Muir, Joseph LeConte, and 
E. T. Parsons of the Sierra Club wrote letters to the 
President of the United States and to the secretaries 
of Agriculture and the Interior, urging that the Pres¬ 
ident save the postpile by making it a national 
monument. 

Acting upon these recommendations, President 
Howard Taft proclaimed the area Devils Postpile 
National Monument on July 6 , 1911. 
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ALBUM OF MINARET PHOTOGRAPHS NO. II 


Base Campers went everywhere, did everything and saw all of the best scenery. 


1 . 


Upper left: Cliff gives us a distant view of the Dead Horse Lake Basin. 

Upper Middle: Joan snapped Jerry Gallwas teaching a second generation of Waller rockclimbers. 
Upper right: Joan presents a telephoto shot of the Minarets from Volcanic Ridge. 

Lower left: Max Janoff looks back at group enroute to Beck Lakes. 

Lower Center: Sinclair Knapp gives us a bird's eye-view of Upper Iceberg Lake and 
Volcanic Ridge from Minaret Glacier. 

Lower right: Gladys Janoff catches a group at rest under an albicaulis with a bold 
background of Ritter and Banner. 


2. Year after year, the winter's snow-falls have become compacted, with a layer of 

summer dust overlying to form these annual rings in the Minaret Glacier. One hundred 
.years ago, this glacier reached down to Lower Iceberg Lake; 20 years ago it was less 
broad and covered with crevasses, today it has shrunken to a small dome of laminated ice. 

Photograph by James MacBride 

3* In this picture, we get the real, sombre, ominous feeling of the Minarets as their 
dagger-like summits reach for and pierce the retreating clouds, after the storm. 

Photograph by James MacBride 
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Sun., July 31 . Early risers all--eager to "hit 
the trail" for the High Country (goal of our win¬ 
ter planning). It seems that apparently there's 
no other side of the mountain than UP! Each new 
vista brings new beauty and our first glimpse of 
the Minarets, excitingly jagged against the sky, 
draws us on, up to the lovely meadow—our home 
for the next two weeks. 

Mon., Aug. 1 At campfire this night, Mary 
Galton promptly demonstrated the cummunity spi¬ 
rit of Bass Camp by enlisting willing assistants 
to lead rounds. After trying to stave off "Davy 
Crockett" we finally all joined in only to find 
to our collective embarrassment that no one really 
knew the words. Campfire announcements included 
plans for the yearly Base Camp Book and meal hours. 

George Mandatory announced rock-climbing ses¬ 
sions and noted that his bandaged head (injuries 


received that day) pointed out most eloquently the 
need for care and proper training in that fascina¬ 
ting sport. The Chairman of the Royal Order of 
Refuse Collectors.asked for volunteers. Helen 
Sharsmith, our charming and able Camp Maturalist, 
divided her project into three phases. 1. Highest 
Living Flower Show in the world, with labelled 
flowers where they grew. 2. Natural history walks 
for adults and children. 3- On various trips she 
would answer questions and point out flowers along 
the way. 

Cicely Christy gave us the latest develop¬ 
ments in the continuing battle for conservation 
with an up-to-date report on Echo Park and the Din¬ 
osaur area. She also spoke of the new mining bill 
which should remove the worst abuse in National 
Forests. Dr. Edward Rowell, M.C. entertained us 
mightily from his fund of amusing stories. Then 
more songs by Mary Galton, Tay Wilson and Charlie 
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Goodings "I with I were a witto cake of thoap!". 

Our versatile Bill Evans impersonated Newton and 
Bell and his climb of Popocatepetl under rather 
difficult (?) conditions. And then the Sierra 
rang with the sound of bagpipes as Ian Begg broke 
forth in a Hawkshawe hat of gay tartan. 

Tues. Aug . 2. As usual the campfire program co¬ 
vered the day's activities. With Cliff away sco¬ 
uting the 1956 Base Camp location, our good friend, 
Peter Friedrichsen, made the regular announcements. 
JoAnne LaVene reported on Peter's trip to Beehive 
and Deadhorse Lake--the Ambler group. Delee Goetz 
told of Bill Wallace's Rambler Trip to Beehive B. 
Scrambler’s Mary Galton and Dr. Margaret Jones re¬ 
ported on their wanderings up, over and around 
Minaret B in Bill Evan's wake. Dr. Jones stressed 
the need of cautiousness while in the mountains. 

An apparent stranger in camp turned out to 
be Dr. Fred Ilfeldt in a dramatic disguise! Val¬ 
erie Hunt told a good story and Dr. Neiburger of 
U.C.L.A. interpreted the evening sky, meteorolo¬ 
gically speaking, that is. 

Wed . Aug . 3- Bill Wallace explained that the Cut- 
post Camp at Lake Ediza would be no Waldorf-Astoria 
but in a truly beautiful setting. George Templeton 
gave us some background on the Minaret Mine and Cliff 
reported talking with interested people. Their com¬ 
bined stories made us feel that we had a first class 
"Western" drama right at our doorstep. 

Young Carl Neiburger received the first red 
feather of the session for filling an e-nor-mous 
bag with debris. Then Cliff started us planning 
for 1956 by describing the projected 1956 Base Camp 
below Thousand Island Lake. 

Dr. Neiburger gave us the weather report fol¬ 
lowed by Helen Waller with her "Geneva Story". Ho¬ 
ward Kerr read Henry McLemore's hilarious article 


on camping, and Carol Ingber gave us a very pro¬ 
fessional harmonica solo. Bob Bulkley discussed 
his hobby, model railroading. Marilyn Goetz and 
Pern Gochnauer closed the program with a couple of 
really good jokes. 

Thurs . Aug . Ihe Ambler trip to the Minaret 
Mine, led by Peter, was reported in a splendid 
poem by Dorothy Thompson. Bill Wallace took the 
Ramblers to Volcanic Ridge—and according to Don 
Stofle presented one of the finest views in the 
Sierra. Helen Waller described Bill Evans' Scr¬ 
amble to Starr Minaret and the lake in the ad- 
foining amphitheatre. Rain had not dampened their 
enthusiasm for the beauty of the area. Stan Fox, 
Lucy Stofle and Bill Gochnauer were presented with 
red feathers for getting the camp equipment under 
shelter before the rain. 

Then M.C. Dr. Rowell called upon Dr. Neiburger 
to explain! From whence the rain? Nancy Lund and 
her flute combined to give us "Happy Wanderer" and 
"01' Black Joe". George Templeton was horoner with 
a polished Cup before the usual presentation time, 
since he was leaving to lead a Club Burro Trip. 
George, a Weather Bureau man, and member of the In¬ 
formal Association of Skywatchers, explained how 
weather could affect our camping program e.g. in 
choice or campfire site or campsite. Dr. Rowell 
inaugurated the "What's My Line?" series—three 
minute Thumbnail Sketches given by our fellow cam¬ 
pers following three guesses by the audience as to 
what their rest-of-the-year occupations were. Stan 
Fox, designer of leather goods and Bessie Heller, 
graphic artist in Audio-Visual Education, gave us 
six minutes of good information. 

Fri . Aug . £. RAIN! The big tarp went up and we 
dined in elegance under a roof! Fortunately it 
cleared before campfire so "Children's Night" was 
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held just outside the commissary tent. JoAnne 
LaVene and Delee Goetz supervised and the eldest 
Stofle child was a most competent M.C. The won¬ 
derful thing about this storm in the mountains, 
though not a severe one, was that it had all the 
majesty of a big one as it swirled around the 
Minarets. The crystal clearness of the rain-wash¬ 
ed air seemed our reward for a tent-bound afternoon 


Sat. Aug . 60 The Ediza Outpost campers set out 
this morning. The group was not large but was com¬ 
posed of enthusiastic fishermen who had heard glow¬ 
ing reports of the monsters to be found in the Ice¬ 
berg Lakes. They had great hopes of coming home with 
loaded creels. In their absence the ’home 1 campfire 
was held just across the stream from commissary, 
where Tay Wilson led us in "up in the Mountains 
Free as Air." Jim and Beth Macbride sang a duet 
"Rocks in the Cradle Where I Sleep" so the good 
Sierra Club spirit was really in the air. Bill 
Evans announced a trip to Beck Lakes for the next 
day. Dorothy and Gale Thompson sang "Indian Paint 
Brush" and dedicated it to Helen Sharsmith. Cecily 
Shristy reported on Bill Evans' Ambler(?) trip to 
Upper Iceberg Lake escaping the worst of the storm 
except for a little hail. 







Dr. Rowell continued the Thumbnail Sketch 
series. Jim MacBride gave us a Short History of 
Photography and JoAnne LaVene and Helen Wallace 
gave us a realistic picture of the combination 
lives of housewives and wives of mountaineers. 
Ronnie Homuth sang two songs and Dorothy Thompson 
gave us her interpretation of a housewife. Bea¬ 
trice Neiburger closed with a fascinating account 
of her mother's life as a homesteader an North¬ 
eastern Montana. 

Sun . Aug. 7. Back at the old familiar campfire 
spot with Cliff and the Lake Ediza branch of 
the family returned to the fold. The travellers 
were exhilarated and enthusiastic. With the 
lovely panorama of the Minarets, the lakes at 
their base and the expanse of Banner and Ritter 
so near to them, the two days were filled with 
pleasure. The heavy rain and hail had passed 
fairly quickly and had not bothered them. How¬ 
ever the fishing didn't come up to expectations 
—fortunately there's always tomorrow! Helen 
Waller described the return trip via Cabin Lake 
under Cliff's careful direction. It's a steep 
climb to the pass above Minaret Mine but the 
view from that vantage point seems to stretch 
almost to the Mexican border! 

Bill Wallace's attempt to conquer Ritter 
was described most hilariously by Jean Hunter 
and John Roberts. The group, though disappoint¬ 
ed in not reaching the top, approved Bill's 
judgment in not climbing further. Howard Kerr 
reported on Bill Evans' speedy Scramble to Beck 
Lakes and the Mountaineers, Norv La Vene, Ian 
Begg and Ted Waller reported on their prowl 
among the Minarets. 

Dr. Rowell planned a program suitable for 
Sunday. Your Scribe read Henry Van Dyke's "God 
of the Open Air" and JoAnne LaVene read Dr. Ro- 
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well's "of Men and Mountains" which had been read 
at the Base Camp in 1951. Beth MacBride closed 
the program, singing "Teach Me to Pray". Merle 
Wilson, described the geology of this unique area. 

To think that 300 million years ago, this was the 
Sierra, backbone and the ground upon which we stand 
was under the sea! 

Tues. Aug. 9. Delee Goetz started the singing. Dr. 
Neiburger reported as official "Interpreter of the 
Skies"..Mrs. Pierce and David Ilfeldt reported on 
Peter Friedrichsen's trip up Minaret B. Twenty- 
three pronounced it the happiest day with a wonder¬ 
ful cooperation and friendliness prevailing. Oswe 
Lund described "Beck Lakes or Bust", lead by Bill 
Wallace—a fast-moving trip into fine country. Don 
Stofle reported on Bill Evans's Beck Lake Minaret 

expedition. . 

The evening's special program included Cliff s 

Swedish stories and "Coffee!" as interpreted by 
Charlie Gooding, Helen Waller, Peter, Elsie Bell 
Earnshaw, Howard Kerr, JoAnne LaVene and Ronnie Ho¬ 
muth. Production, etc. by Bill and Murphy Evans.. 
Viva Mexico! The Pierce family related their trail 
experiences over the years and sang their hiking 
song with real gusto. Cecily Christy, with genuine 
storytelling talent, told the old Indian legend "How 
Coyote Brought Fire". Helen Sharsmith pictured her 
activities as collector for the U.Co Herbarium and 
explained the valuable work done there for State 
agencies. Ted Waller and his climbing companions, 
unreported at dinner, arrived in camp by the end of 
campfire. 

Wed . Aug. 10. Cliff's major express concern over the 
desperate need of a. bicycle pump to start the gas¬ 
oline stoves since the commissary pump had expired. 
Joe Pease donated his, sadly admitting that he had¬ 
n't blown up his air mattress without mechanical 















assistance. Charlie Gooding brought us back to the 
realities of life with a glimpse into the Stock and 
Bond business. A1 Hastorf, Psychology Professor at 
Dartmouth, gave us some ideas about our fellow man 
that proved to be somewhat unnerving. 

Fred and Tommy Ilfeldt gave us a stirring ren¬ 
dition of "Chopsticks" on their tonettes and then we 
proceeded to further Thumbnail Sketches by Everett 
Thompson, Accountant for Calpack; Dr. MacCoy who 


works with the vocationally hanicapped and last 
by Don Stofle, Sales Promotion Director for Eichler 
Homes, whose hobby intrigued everyone; it is the 
re-evaluating of American History in the light of 
the literature of the period. Cecily Christy gave 
us the history of the Three Sisters Wilderness 
Area and encouraged our continued interest in see¬ 
ing that this fine large area is kept intact. 




























Thurs . Aug. 11. Mary Galton led us in singing again 
followed by announcements concerning the breaking 
of camp. To think that the end of our Sierra. Hol¬ 
iday is so near at handI Excess dunnage to be in 
by 9:00 a.m.; draw two lunches on Friday; work de¬ 
tails to break up fireplaces etc. Joan Ludwig, 
Harry and Olivia Johnson were introduced since 
they were in for just a few days. Harry was in 
this same country just fifty-six years ago as a 
Camp Assistant with the U.S. Geological Survey and 
remembered meeting Mr. Agnew, for whom the Agnew 
Meadows were named. 

Trip reports covering the last major expedi¬ 
tions of the Outing were particularly enjoyed. Russ 
Klein and son described Peter's Ambler trip to Vol¬ 
canic Ridge. The Rambler-Scrambler trip to Minar¬ 
et Amphitheatre, was covered by Mary Jane Stoll. 

Dr. MacCoy and Jean Wilson reported on the knap¬ 
sack trip to Minaret Glacier. The party found 
that the ice was rotten, but the camps on Upper and 
Lower Iceberg were beautiftl. The sunset lights, 
in particlular, were magnificent on the peaks. 

The assault on Clyde Minaret was led by Jerry Gall- 
was. Helen, Waller, Norv LaVene, Ray van Akin 
and Bill Evans completed the party all paying great 
tribut to Jerry's competent and responsible leader¬ 
ship. Dr. Rowell, M.C. turned the rest of the 
evening over to Tall Tales, and Favorite stories. 

Fri. Aug. 12. Our last day in camp with its at¬ 
tendant community chores. Lots of odd behavior 
around camp attributable to the impending First 
Basemen Show. The bandanna Show directed by Lois 
Arens included flower arrangements, hats, bandannas 


of all sorts and sizes, gadgets and art work. 

Our sympathies went out to the judges who must 
choose from so much that was so original. But 
choose they did and prizes were duly awarded 
to the winners. The final ceremony was the 
awarding of Polished Cups to Lois Arens, Bob 
Pierce and Elizabeth Pease. At the First Base- 
men's Show that night we laughed over the im¬ 
personations of our camp leaders and assistants, 
who performed under the direction of Don Stofle, 
that distinguished impresarion. Of course, it 
was voted the most successful First Basemen 
Show everI We were all reluctant to leave the 
fire that evening for it would be another year 
before we could recapture these happy moments. 

Sat . Aug . 13 . Up early and on our way. Dun¬ 
nage checked in, lunch in knapsack, cup in belt 
we started down the trail. The only good thing 
about it was that it was DOWN! Our knapsacks 
were filled with fine mining specimens; our 
minds filled with memories of moonlight on the 
Minarets and Leonard Neely's philosophy of 
fishing; and our heart's filled with thankful¬ 
ness that we are among the many fortunate peo¬ 
ple who have lived, however briefly— 


"Up in the mountains free as 
air!" 


Goodbye! See you next year! 
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Results of the Bandana Sho 


V.hiskerino 

1- softest Jim Mac Bride 

2- most handsome Oswe T. Lund 

3- most kissable all 

4- funniest Robert Pierce 

Art 

1- two pine trees on rock B.R. Heller 

2- Minaret Range Ernshaw 

3- Minaret Range at Night Bob Buckley- 
Special Mention to portrait of Dr. E. Rowell 

Floral Arrangements 

Adults 1- Most artistic Mr. Kerr 

2- Most original Bea Neiburger 

3- Most humorous Bernice Ludwig 

Children 1- Betsy Hastorf 

2- Hazel Eggert - Dry Arrangement 

Gadgets Homemade 

1- most useful Tommy Ilfeld - Chair 

2- most original Bob Buckley - Grill 

Gadgets Professional 

1- most useful E. Lockwood - salt shaker 

2- most original Bea Nieburger - sewing set 

Mineral 

1- Galen Rowell 

2- Betsy Hastorf 

3- Billy Eggert 
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Third Period 


Silk Bandanas 

1- most beautiful 

2- foreign 

3- oldest 

Louise Million 

Virginia Wallace 

Bernice Ludwig 

Cotton 

1- Most beautiful 

2- foreign 

3- oldest 

4 - most used 

Peter Friedrichsen 

Jim MacBride 

Rowells 

Dr. M. Jones 

Children' Hats 

1- most beautiful 

2- most original 

3- funniest 

Virginia, Jenny, Jean Wallace 
Peggy Pierce 

Bill Eggert 

Adults' Hats 

1- most beautiful 

2- most original 

3- funniest 
Special 

Runner-ups (?) 

Ruth Aiken 

Murphy Evans 

Florence Ragle (Miss Sierra) 
Dr. Rowell 

Jo Ann LaVene, Cicely Christy 

Polished Cups 



1- Mrs. Joe Pease scribe 

2- Mr. Robert L. Pierce 

3- Lois E. Arens - (still wonder how I was 
selected for this wonderful honor!) 




ALBUM OF MINARET PHOTOGRAPHS NO. Ill 


1. Lower Iceberg Lake - appropriately named...it retains its floating icebergs until late 
in the season, lending an arctic atmosphere to the scene. As the cold temperatures 
drop from the sonwfields above, the climate remains cooler around the Lower Iceberg 
Lake than at Upper Iceberg Lake (sometimes called Cecile). Hence the presence of ice 
on the lower lake long after it has departed from the upper one. 

Photograph by James MacBride 

2. This is one of those "once-in-a-life-time-pictures"-not just a reflection picture, 
but a framed-mirror picture, with the double pictures of Ritter and Banner. 

Photograph by James MacBride 


3. From left to right; upper row: Summit of Volcanic Ridge by Cliff Youngquist; an ex¬ 
ceptional panorama of the Ritter-Banner-Minaret Crest from Minaret Summit, by Joan 
Ludvig; Left to right, middle row: Upper Iceberg Lake, early in the season, by Sinclair 
Knapp; Hill Billy Band by Susanne Reichard; Traversing the conice on the Ritter Glacier. 
Left to right, lower row: Minaret Lake from above by Sinclair Knapp; This view of the 
Minarets was continually in view as the Campers hiked everywhere, by James MacBride; 

The Minarets and their glaciers as seen from Volcanic Ridge-by Cliff Youngquist. 
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KERN U/iDcmex CAMP 



JULY 17-30,1755 


XUX^vrftftrio^- MRft'oN \snwt\jtze 


On a hot Sunday afternoon, July 17, 1955* 
fifty-one hardy Sierra Club Members gathered 
at the Symmes Creek Road head, to begin a trip 
into the Upper Kern River Basin that would include 
climbing, fishing, loafing, cooking and pester¬ 
ing rangers. 

Cars were admitted to Onion Valley where 
we were to come out two weeks latero We were 
welcomed by Oliver Kehrlein with the bad news 
that our cook, Ed Breitwieser was down with 
appendicitis in Salt Lake City. It was too late 
to get another cook so everyone would have to 
help, with Elizabeth Smith as "co-ordinator 11 . 

Oliver announced the first climb on the 
way in, — with an early reveille so that we 
might be able to get out of the desert before 
the heat of the day. Also canteens were advised. 
Murray Hall, the packer advised us to get off the 
trail whenever the pack train passed. After 
questions and answers everybody was off to bed. 


Monday, July 18 

Oliver woke us at 4s30 a.m. Coffee was 
already boiling. The first hikers left at 5s00 
and the rest were pushed out of camp soon after. 

The riders and pack trains left at 8:00, We 
started at 5>900 feet and climbed to Symmes 
Creek Pass and then down to Williamson Creek just 
opposite Mt. Williamson, (14>334 feet) where lunch 
was supposed to be eaten. Some people missed the 
spot. The "foot-burners" reached Anvil Camp, 

(10,400 feet) just below Shepherd Pass and Junction 
Pass before the pack train arrived, and were greeted 
by the well equipped commissary, including Peter 
Raven, Robin Dempster, a case of beef chunks, a 
can of peaches, an old billy can full of sour lem¬ 
onade and a clock running fifteen minutes slow. 

At campfire, Oliver briefed us on the next 
days trip over Shepherd Pass, (12,000 feet) and 
into Slick Rocks Camp. He explained the geology 
of the area and told what to look for as we 
crossed the pass. A climb of Mtc Tyndall was 
announced for Tuesday with Peter Raven as leader 
and Dr. Mark Marquis as assistant leader. 
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Tuesday, July 19, 1955 

The climbers were kicked out of their sleep¬ 
ing bags at 5s30. After a "light" breakfast 
(Oliver says you can't climb on a full stomach) 
the climbers were off, but not before gently 
awakening their fellow members, yelling, shouting 
and running over sleeping forms. 

. We climbed Shepherd Pass and arrived at the 
base of Mt. Tyndall in good time. But thereafter 
the going was slow because the talus on the 
mountain was loose. 

It was on this climb that the now famous say¬ 
ing originated — accredited to Dr. Marquis who, 
when we stopped for a breather, would say in a 
panting voice, "Let's get up the mountain! Let's 
not make it look so hard!" 

After four hours we reached the top, 14,025 
feet; we signed the register as the first ascent 
of 1955 and for Peter his first lead up a 14>000 
foot peak. 

The group included Rick Sherman, Wendell and 
Eleanor Otey, Jeff Smith, Frances Blair and Phyllis 
Porter. We stopped for lunch at 3:00 p.m. and 
arrived in camp at 6:00, tired, dry, but mostly 
famished. This was soon remedied by Carl Miller, 
assistant leader, who dished out some good hot 
soup. 


July 20-Organization Day 

Climbs planned with a day in between each 
for a rest. The location for the stub camp was 
discussed. At 1:00p.m. Oliver gave a lesson in 
mountain first-aid with Jack Wheeler playing dead. 
Others fished, slept or climbed Grandma's Nubbin. 
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MILESTONE VIES WITH TABLE MI, FOR ATTENTION 

The climber, high up among the clouds on the Kern Ridge, surveys the wild variety of scenery 
that go to make up the Milestone section of the Upper Kern River Basin, Here vertical glaciated 
canyons split up into recessed glacier cirques, which in turn merge into spectacular, snow-clogged 
amphitheaters. 

This picture shows the types of mountains that will he found in the Kern Basin - (from left 
to right:) 

1. The climber is picking his way over broken rock to the elongated flat-topped Kern Ridge, 
from which he can climb a half dozen peaks, some as yet unclimbed. 

2. Milestone’s monolithic sliver. If asked how you climbed it,... up the crack in the 
shadow on the right side of the summit pinnacle. 

3. Intermediate Peak... hump-backed like Mt. Whitney and of a similar formation. 

k. In front (and to the left) a perfect pyramid-— as yet un-named. 

5o Table Mt. a broad, level-topped "island in the sky." Those who have climbed it know that 
there is no easy route... all sides are sheer and vertical. It is severly cut off from the 
world below... for plant, animal and man. 

Photograph by Andy Crofut 
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Thursday, July 21, 1955 

Bob Rowe, 

Fritz Fleisher 
Clyde Wyborg 
Elizabeth and 
Jeff Smith 
and Tom Eliot 
went fishing at 
Lake South America. 

Up Milestone 
Basin twenty-two 
climbers, under 
Oliver and Carl's 
leadership, trudged 
toward Milestone 
mountain. The 
group included 
Wendell and Eleanor 
Otey, Frank and Mar¬ 
ian Hurlbutt, Bob 
and Candice Tap- 
scott, Mark, Pat 
and Don Marquis, 

Judy Rowe, Sue 
Murphy, Ralph 
Youngberg, Bob 
Braun, Rick Sher¬ 
man, Bob Hestorff, 

Jack Wheeler, 

Dorothy Otto, 

Elizabeth Fleisher, 

Robin Dempster, 
and Phyllis Porter. 

We made it up the 
tough chimney to 
the top in good 
time, thanks to 
Carl 1 s shoulder 
and Oliver's 
rope. At the top 
we found that this 
was also the first 
ascent of the year and 
the largest party ever 


recorded as climbing Mileston. 

After lunch on top, (13,643 feet), 
we descended, picked a palemonium, 
and slid down a snow patch, some 
sitting, or some standing. In the 
middle of operation "slide" it be¬ 
gan to hail which added to our wet¬ 
ness and coldness. We hiked back 
to camp and to our surprise were 
dry upon arrival. 

Friday, July 22, 1955 

George Loosley gave fishing in¬ 
structions. By the way, we were all 
indebted to George for those wonder¬ 
ful fish so superbly cooked with corn- 
meal, wild onions, salt and margarine. 
Peter Raven and Oliver conducted a 
nature tour from 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
Peter talked about the birds, insects 
and of course, flowers, and Oliver 
spoke of the geology of the region 
which is covered extensively in the 
1954 Base Camp Book. During lunch, 

Bob Braun discussed Knapsacking 
equipment and the areas covered 
by the knapsack trips. After this 
‘ Teddy Pionteki led a small group 
to the "Balcony Seat" looking over 
the entire Kern River Basin. From 
this spot, one can get a very 
vivid picture of the geology of 
the Kern Canyon. 

Saturday, July 23, 1955 

Carl Miller and Peter Raven 
led an attempt on Table Moun¬ 
tain. The "Climbers Guide" is 
very vague about Table Mountain, 
so the group which included Wen¬ 
dell and Eleanor Otey, Sue Murphy, 
Phyllis Porter, and Bob Hestorff 
in their uncertainly tried three 
to find the route up this mountain. 
The last route looked the best, but 
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WHERE THE KERN BASIN GETS ROUGH AND RAGGED 
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the weather was threatening so the group gave 
up with revenge in their hearts and headed back 
toward 'camp. 


Sunday. July 24. 1955 

(Covered by separate reports - At noon-time 
the Barnard-Whitney Stub Camp left, followed 
shortly by the fishing stub camp at Wallace 
Lakes) That afternoon, commissary took inven¬ 
tory on the remaining food supply and to their 
surprise found 49 pounds of margarine although 
we started with only 30 pounds or so it was 
believed. We were well buttered from then on. 

Monday. July 25. 1955 

Most of the camp went up to Upper Milestone 
Canyon for a picnic lunch. After the feast, 
various people slept, read, fished or just talk¬ 
ed until it was time to head back for camp. 
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Tuesday. July 26, 1933 

Bob Braun and a group of six climbed Mt. 
Ericcson to put up the register. The group, 
including Andy Crofutt, Kari Oppedal, Wendell 
and Eleanor Otey, Ralph Youngsberg and Phyllis 
Porter, climbed the south pinnacle first and 
then realized that the North peak was the high¬ 
est. So, the group came off the South pinnacle 
and in 45 minutes climbed the North pinnacle 
where the new register was placed. Mt. Eiiccson 
was also a first ascent of the year. Wendell 
Otey, after going through a wide selection of 
cols, draws and passes, asked, "Why is the hern 
Canyon like a poker game? Just one draw after 
another I" 

At campfire, a series of incidents about the 
park rangers came to light. The joke was on us. 
Several parties of our members were scattered along 
the trail between camp, Lake South America, and 
Harrison Pass. One group met two men in dungarees 
























Lower portion of the climbing route 
on Milestone. Both this section 
"the Chute" and the chimney above 
(out of which the climbers have just 
descended) follow along the line of 
a great vertical fault,... the rock 
on the north side of the fault hav¬ 
ing broken away and fallen from the 
more stable south side... the latter 
remaining erect as a tall, thin 
sliver of granite. 


Lose talus and scree made the 
construction of the Shepherd Pass 
trail difficult and its maintenance 
expensive. Late soft snows, at the 
top, make it often Quite precarious 


Breakfast time at commissary. 


Animals unfamiliar with snow 
technique, get temperamental 
at this point. 
































who were looking for a lost horse, Not realiz¬ 
ing that the two men were rangers — our members 
gave them a load of advice, including showing 
them the way on a map. Later another group met 
them and one gal(Nova Bartlett) braced up to 
them with the question, "Are you fishermen or 
just campers?", and without waiting for an 
answer from them, proceeded to give them a 
lecture about leaving their camps clean. She 
told them it was just disgraceful how people 
left bottles and cans in their camps after 

they left. "I know", said one of the men, 
"V "That's my business, I'm chief ranger of 
this district." 

By now the rangers were a. bit confused 
by these people scattered all over the . 
trails telling them about 
conservation and that they 
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were going in the wrong direction, so wnen 
they came upon another group, a fourth group 
of people, they rushed up to them and before 
the hikers had a chance to open their mouths 
said, "We are park rangers, you are Sierra . 
Club members and we know where we are going 
and what we are doing!" Those poor frustrated 
rangers. 

Wednesday. July 27, 1955 


Nobody did much except Bob Braun who climb- 



the Kern Kaweah and Peter Raven who took a 40 mile 
trip down the Kern Canyon. The two stub camps 
returned that evening full of tales. -- See 
accounts elsewherec 









Thursday. July 28, 1955 

Thursday was the last day in camp, with a 
rock climbing lesson in the morning and a Gadget 
show in the afternoon. Robin Dempster, Carl 
Miller and Bob Hestorff left early to climb 
Tyndall. At campfire, Eleanor Otey, Peter Raven, 
Frances Blair and Bob Hestorff were given their 
five, fourteen thousand-foot peak certificates. 
Polished cups were awarded to the following: 
Marion Vandevere, Elizabeth Smith, Nova Bart¬ 
lett, Phyllis Porter, Kay Seidell, Tom Eliot, 
Charles Dray, Ed Kendig, Frank and Marian 
Hurlbutt, Jean Eliot, Francis Balir, Ralph 
and Martha Youngberg, Candice Tapscott, Mirra 
Scaparone, and Elizabeth and Frank Fleischer. 


Early Friday morning, we broke camp 
and started off, sad to leave our camp and 
the Kern River Basin. We crossed spectacular 
Forester Pass, (13,200 feet) and made camp 
near Vidette Meadows on Bubbs Creek that 
night. 

The next morning we left the John Muir 
Trail and climbed to Bullfrog Lake and over 
Keargarge Pass. As we turned at the pass, to 
look back, we thought of all the good times we 
had had in the mountains and we looked forward 
to the trip next year. 

Our cars were waiting for us at Onion 
Valley and after collecting our dunnage, we 
headed for Independence and home. 
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It was a. beautiful warm mid-July afternoon when Stan 
Seidell, Clyde Wiborg, and Frank Goble gradually work¬ 
ed up to the head of the lake. Clyde had gotten there 
early in the morning, and had on exhibition a beauti¬ 
ful 18 inch Golden, which he had hooked just after his 
arrival. Following this he had landed a couple of 12 
inchers. After this nothing happened until mid-after 
noon. As Stan threw out his spinning outfit with a 


Wobble-Rite attached, it was immediately taken by a 14 
inch Rainbow Cross. Next to him Clyde threw out his 
gear with a Super-Dooper attached—Zingl Out came the 
same size Golden. Frank followed suit. Soon it be¬ 
came obvious that this was the day-Excitement mounted. 

The shore line soon had 10 anglers standing side by 
side and having a glorious time. Kay Seidell came 
along and she hooked and landed a 12 inch Rainbow on 
a fly and Old Gray Mare. Thereafter 12 year old Gary 
Sanders caught his first fish of the trip with his 
new spinning outfit. If lures would break or snag, the 
fisherman would sadly think his luck could not continue. 
However, hitching up the outfit with any brass produced 
the same results. 

By 5:30 everyone was exhausted-and not quite sure whether 
the altitute had made them balmy or not. What happened 
seemed more like a picnic at a trout farm than a fishing 


Trout-crazy hungry for brass lures produced the most 
exciting and memorable fish derby for ten members of 
the Kern Wilderness Camp at Wallace Lake. At 3:00pm, 
with the precision of the ringing of an alarm clock, 
the fish started to bite. For the next two and a 
half hours ten wildly excited fishermen stood a few 
feet apart at the inlet end of the lake having the 
time of their lives. During that time someone was 
hooking a fish; Landing a fish; or releasing one. 
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The Stub Campers take a breather 
on Bighorn Plateau, with their 
objectives: Mts. Russell, Whitney 
and Muir, on the skyline at their 
rear. 


Unusual picture of Mt. Whitney (from 
Timberline lake)... its western face 
deeply sculptured by avalanche chutes 
Shoulders of Mt. Russell peaks out of 
the notch to left of Mt. Whitney. 


The hardy climbers try to get warm 
in the first rays of sunshine on 
the summit of Mt. Whitney, out of 
the wind behind the shelter. They 
had made the long, tough climb of 
the mountain by flash-light. 


Distant blew of the Kaweah Range, 
as seen from the summit of Mt. 
Barnard. 

The deeply incised canyon of 
the Kern River cuts horizontally 
across the middle of the picture. 


The crest of the Sierra from 
Mt. Williamson. In the immediate 
foreground is Trojan Peak; just above 
the latter is the flattened summit of 
Mt. Barnard. Mt. Whitney rises above 
all the others and has Mt. Russell to 
its left. Mt. Langley is on the left 
skyline. 


Photographs by Carl Miller 
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by Judy Kowt 


Sunday morning, July 24, fifteen back-packers 
assembled at commissary to pick up the food we 
were to carry on our stub camp to Mts. Barnard 
and Whitneyo Carl Miller was appointed our 
leader, and in the next few days we were to 
find out what a fine choice he was. 

Carl immediately led us to a look-out point, 
Oliver's "Balcony", for a view down that fabu¬ 
lous gorge called the Kern River Canyon. There 
we caught our breath, adjusted our packs, and 
took some pictures. 

We stopped next at Tyndall Creek for lunch and 
were soon joined by the Fishermen Stub-Campers. 

We shouldered our packs (secretly envying them 131 


their horses and mules), and started out again. 

After lunch we crossed Tyndall Creek. Soon in a 
foxtail forest - magnificant, rugged pines with 
golden bark and drooping branchlets that look like 
fox's tails. Regretably there was no time to stop 
and take pictures of these rare trees. 

At Bighorn Plateau we stopped for a most welcomed 
rest. Here we felt the full impact of this immense 
country. Distant peaks and ranges seemed very near. 

A delightful, round little lake appeared to be just 
a few steps off the Irail. Because trees do not grow 
on this part of the plateau, we had an unobstructed 
view in all directions, particularly to the north and 
east. Storm clouds had been threatening all around 
















CRAGS ERICSSON 
also called Mt. Ericsson 


View of the serrated crest of the Crags, 
as seen from Lucy's Pass. 

The highest point or summit is the northerly 
or left pinnacle. It is approached 
from the notch at its right (south) 


This is the stuff 
that the Crags Ericsson 
are made of. 


More splintered 
pinnacles 


View of Crags Ericsson and Mt. Stanford, 
as seen from the trail, from Milestone 
to Lake South America. The low rounded 
valley between the two peaks leads to 
Harrison Pass. 

The highest point on Mt. Stanford is 
the north summit. To reach it, you 
make an exposed traverse of the Knife- 
edge between it and the south summit, 
which is readily accessible 


Photographs by Andy Crofut 


































us for hours (although we were still in the sun 
shine), and now the northern sky was black and 
leaden and ominous - truly a dramatic scene. 

Several miles to the southeast Mt. Whitney, 
shadowed by a cloud, stood out boldly against 
the horizon. 

From Bighorn Plateau we traveled cross-country 
to the Wright Creek camp. There we discovered 
a family of campers, so we moved on about 50 
yards downstream. 

We had an early supper, prepared by Carl Miller 
and Robin Dempster. They didn't want us to eat 
all of our food the first night out - and we 
had already worked up a tremendous appetite, 
which grew and grew with each passing hour from 
then on. 

During campfire Rick Sherman 
bad caught a few small trout and 
7-4_A.it Patsy Marquis cooked them. She 
proudly* served them to several 
membersfof the party and happily 
accepted their thanks and praise. 

But Peter Raven kept her on the 
defensive (and the rest of us in 
stitches) for almost an hour. He 
had almost finished his fish when he suddenly asked. 
"Patsy, did you forget to cook this fish? 

"Of course I cooked it," she declared. 

"Well, it's still cold on this side," Peter said, 
and went on eating. Later, with a perfectly straight/,» 
poker-face, Peter would break into our conversation ujp' 
with such remarks as, "I can feel it swimming around 
inside," or he would suddenly place his hands on his 
stomach and groan, "Now it's flopping over on the 
other side." 

Monday, July 25 

Up at 5 a.m., and on our way for Barnard at 6 a.m., 
climbers: Carl Miller, Frances Blair, Sue Murphy, Bob 
Hestorff, Jeff Smith, Judy Rowe, Hank Carlson, Harry 
Frishman, Robin Dempster and Peter Raven. 

We worked out our way in a north-easterly direction for 
awhile, passed a small lake, then went east up the ridge, 
avoiding the scree as much as possible. Reaching the 



first false summit, we found the going much 
easier, with smooth rock to walk on. Peter 
and Robin amazed us by talking continually all 
the way up the mountain, just as if they were 
strolling down the avenue. Most of us could 
hardly gasp out a single word, or at most a 
short sentence, while we were climbing. We 

reached the summit at 9:3C a.m. 

After signing the register we 
immediately huddled down in the 
rocks to get out of the cold wind. 
Then Carl rewarded each of us with 
a piece of chocolate candy. Nothing 
could have been more welcome at that 
time. While some of us were taking 
pictures Carl found a clump of purple 
golemonium, and he gallantly pres¬ 
ented one cluster to Francis Blair, 
£$d the next to Peter Raven-. This 
w€s the fifth ascent of a 14,000 
fo&t peak for each of them, 

Mt. Barnard is a huge mass of talus 
and scree, with no particular shape 
to make it outstanding in the eyes 
of a photographer or artist, but it 
has a satisfying view from the top. 
However, it took no coaxing from 
Carl to get us started down 
off that windy summit. Out 
we went-our descent was fast. 

This time we chose the scree 
slopes and had a wonderful 
time glissading down the 
mountainside. 

After lunch Frances and Peter 
headed back to camp as they had 
attained their objective - Mt. 
There were just 13 of us now. Since 
our supply of food was low we .were almost happy 
to see them go. 

Donning our back-packs (which somehow seemed even 
heavier today) we set out cross-country down Wright 
Creek to the John Muir Trail. While crossing a 
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large meadow we met and chatted with the District 
Ranger. (See elsewhere what happened to this poor 
ranger) Then we moved on through more meadows and 
forests, past Crabtrees Ranger Station, and finally 
arrived at Timberline Lake on Whitney Creek. 

We hastily prepared and ate our supper y and by 
9 p.m. we were all snuggled down in our sleeping 
bags. 

Timberline lake is in a 
beautiful location, with a 
fine view of the west 
face of Mt. Whitney. 

At least one ob¬ 
server was still"' 
awake after 
sunset and 
was delighted 
to see a lovely 
alpenglow. Mt. 

Whitney to the 
east and the 
long ridge of 
Mt. Hitchcock 
to the south 
suddenly were trans¬ 
formed . When : 
looked, the last rays 
of sunset were painting 
the granite slopes a soft 
hue; now, imperceptibly, 
their color was changing 
to a living, vibrant, 
glowing pink, as if from 
an inner illumination. 

This is one of the Sierra’s most" 
rewarding sights, and well worth 
forcing one's eyes to stay open 
a few minutes more to see. In 
time the mountains turned gray 
and were one with the sky and a 
million stars winked down at 13 sleeping 
adventurers. 



Tuesday, July 26 



"All right, you lazy bums - rise and shine! 
Get up! Get up! Get up!" 


We sat bolt upright in our sleeping bags, looked 

around dazed and bewildered - then realized that 

Robin Dempster was gently reminding us that it was 
midnight and time to start the climb of Mt. Whitney. 
But, somehow, at that uncertain hour,.the climb 
didn’t seem quite so attractive. We had slept 

only 3 

hours. 


bags 

into 


t was 
kinda 

leak, cold 
mighty 

dark out there 

- and our 

bags were 
mighty warm. 

So, gritting our 
teeth, we resolu¬ 
tely unzipped the 
and climbed out 
the cold, cold 
darkness. As I fum¬ 
bled around in search 
of clothes, I noticed 
shadowy figures stum¬ 
bling around in the 
flickering light of a 
campfire. I tried to 
hurry, but my freezing 
fingers just wouldn’t 
obey -- buttons would 
not bottom, zippers 
wouldn’t zip, shoe 
laces wouldn’t lace 
or tie — and we had 
on - all we possessed - even 
all sounded so unreasonable 
then - but later we certainly were all grateful for 
the added bundling 


so many clothe sTo put 
the red longjohns - it 
























































































































A subdued tenseness was evident as we gathered 
around the fire for Carl's hot soup and coffee. 
We all sipped cautiously - quietly - and I 
think wondering if everyone else was fighting 
the butterflies down midrift-way. All respond¬ 
ed automatically to Carl's order "to get going, 
some muttering about "the ridiculousness of 
getting up in the middle of the night to climb 
a mountain", others stumbling over ricks on 
and off the trail and still others cussing 
flashlights that blinked uncertainly. Some one 
more alive (or awake) than the others ’suggested 
that each second person use the flashlight to 
conserve batteries — this proved later to be 
a wise idea. 

As we silently plodded on -- a swaying crook- 



Onward! tt and 


ed row of spot-lights in the limitless dark¬ 
ness — grotesque shadows seemed to move in 
and engulf us only to disappear as we passed 
by. As our eyes became accustomed to the murky 
darkness, we became aware of weird bright spots 
apparently floating along the adjacent walls 
and ridges and glowing with an unnatural lumin¬ 
escence. Could they be lakes, or radio-active 
rocks, or were our eyes playing tricks on us. 
Our curiosity was satisfied on the return trip 
in daylight, when we discovered them to be 
patches of snow. 

As we climbed off the valley floor, the air 
became colder with a chilly wind coming off 
the crest. It nipped at our ears, nose and 
fingers. It increased the dripping of an 


already sniffling nose. Flash lights dimmed, died 
and batteries went unchanged -- too bitterly cold 
to take off gloves and make the exchange * I should 
have worn wollen mittens anyway. The trail ste¬ 
epened and the chain of spot-lights zig zagged back 
and forth above us. 

We began to pant and our throats ached. Carl 
called for a rest-stop. But the wind was not 
penetratingly frigid, so we kept on the move — 
shivering and chattering. Someone relieved the 
gloom with the remark: 

"Isn't it wonderful that we aren't making this 
climb in the heat and dust of mid-day?" Someone 
else with a surplus of breath countered: 

"I'd give anything now for a little of that 
heati" 

Onward we trudged more and more slowly, auto¬ 
matically one foot in front of the other, with a 
panting breath between each step. There was a 
soporific and hypnotic effect about the way 
those boots ahead kept going in and out of the 
darkness -- the way the shadows and lights kept 
interweaving in a recurring pattern - and the. 
wind continued to moan and sigh monotonously 
through the pinnacle overhead. 

Time seemed to stand still and places %o become 
remote, in this weird world of somber darkness -- 
illumined only be the soft diffused glow of a 
multitude of stars in the arched valt above. 

Ours was the feeling of walking along an endless 
tightrope, with depthless stygian darkness all 
around us. We sensed, rather than saw, the sheer 
drop-off of the cliffs at the edge of the trail. 
Perhaps it was fatigue, lack of sleep or insuffi 
cent oxygen - but my mind became numbed and my 
perceptions warped -- as if in a dream -- an un¬ 
natural dream -- walking in my sleep - an auto¬ 
matic cog in this plodding procession of dark, 
shapeless figures silently pushing onward into 
a black void. And then I became aware of a feel¬ 
ing of light-headness, or dizziness and/or drunk- 
eness, and I was truly scared. 

In places, the trail became so narrow that we 
felt our way gingerly across, like nervous bur¬ 
rows. It was then that I realized why they called 
this "the ridge pole of America." Gradually the 
stars grew dim and disappeared one by one. And 
as we passed the openings 


































the cloudless sky, spread a blanket of brilliant 
colors from the middle of Nevada to the Great 
Western Divide. (Tne Goas of vhe Mountains 
had smiled on the Sierra Olub once more - pro¬ 
viding us with perfect weather for the balance 
of the trip.) To the east, the Owens Valley was 
still in darkness, with the Inyo Mountains sil¬ 
houetted in bold relief against a golden 
sky. To the west the jagged 
peaks of the Great 
Western Divide were 
touched with bril- 
1iant o range, and 
then we saw a 
strange thing - 
a huge triangular 
shadow poised in 
space against the 
western purple 
atmosphere. 

We understand 
that we are the 
only 




other 
people, 
besides 
Oliver, 
who 
have 

witnessed 
this un¬ 
usual 
’’Specter, 
at dawn. 
We took in¬ 
numerable 
pictures 
trying vainly 
to squeeze 

this vast panorama into the limited scope of our 
cameraso Below us, to the north, we saw Lake 
Tulainyo, the highest lake in the U.S.A. 

Reluctantly we started down., passing the spec¬ 
tacular Pinnacles with their breathtaking ’’window” 


between the pinnacle along the crest we noticed 
the first graying hints of dawn over the Panamint 
Range above Death Valley. Then it was that 
reality returned, for we were all alive, normal 
humans gasping for oxygen and sniffling, sniffling, 
sniffling — to tired to talk* too cold to laugh. 

Finally the trail ceased to go up — everywhere, 
everything was below us -- WE WERb AT THE TC/P1 ’. \ I 
We had arrived on the 
summit of Mt. Whitney, 
the highest point in 
the U.S.A., and had 
achieved a life long 
ambition. 

We were ahead of 
schedule. The sun 
was not yet up, but 
the first gray light 
of dawn outlined the 
silhouette of the 
stone shelter on the 
^summit plateau. Here 
on tip it was absolutely ( 
calm, none of the chill- N 
ing wind we had ex- * 

perienced on uhe switch- 
backs below. But if any¬ 
thing, it was colder than 
ever - that pre-dawn chill 
that searches out and pene¬ 
trates any numo«r of layers 
of clothes. Our entire 
party of 13 (an unlucky 
number? Definitely not 1) 
crowded into the tiny kit¬ 
chen of the hut to await 
the sunrise and uhe warmth 
that would come with it. 

Then Room set up the small 

primis stove that Oliver had loaned us, melt¬ 
ed some snow for coffee water, and cooked a 
pound of bacon in a billy can. This was our 
breakfast - and truly fit for a king 1 . 

The sunrise over the landscape, in spite of 
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views looking down into Owens Valley, At the 
point on the trail where we began 
the climb of Mt. Muir we left 
our excess belongings, and 
proceeded up the talus to a 
ledge at the base of the 
summit pinnacle. From 
there to the top it was 
an easy 3rd class climb. 

Carl, assisted by Jeff 
Smith, belayed some of 
the group to the top 
in two stages, until 
he discovered that by 
moving down a few feet 
from the summit, the 
rope was long enough 
for each climber to 
complete the ascent in 
one stage. 

It was windy and cold 
on the summit, and 
since there was room 
for only two or 
three at one time, 
we quickly signed 
the register and 
returned to the 
ledge below. This 
was an important 
climb for 
Bob Hestorffc 
It was 
his 


4 




fifth 14,000 foot peak. 

While the men were completimg_ their climb to 
the summit (they had allowed the girls to go 
up first) we girls decided to return to our 
,.aamp at Timberline Lake to prepare lunch. On 
the way back we concluded that it had been a 
fine idea to climb Whitney at night, because 
now it was hot, and we could see for the first 
time how very far we had traveled in the dark¬ 
ness. 

Our Victory Dinner was ready just as the men 
returned to camp. It was the best meal 
of the trip. And ahl the ecstasy of P/], ) 
lounging on a "soft” rock, after long 
hours on the trail. After lunch we /jjCA \ 
collapsed on our sleeping bags to ; * 

take a short nap. This had been our ^ __ 

biggest day - a very full day filled 
with effort, and pleasant experiences 
and triumph. We fell asleep instantly. 

Carl worked us an hour later. Feeling re¬ 
freshed and strong again, we set out on the 
trail to Wallace Creek, where we made camp 
for the night. 


Wednesday, July 27 

was an easy day for us - our packs had 
be-ilighter or was it that we were stronger? 

. ^$g£e in excellent condition and high spirits. 
No&-j$$te of us would have changed places with any¬ 
one gise in the world. We took our time going 
back "to camp, enjoying the sights we had not had 
time to enjoy the first day. On a sloping hillside 
a magnificent buck eyes us curiously and posed bea¬ 
utifully while his picture was being taken. 

At Bighorn Plateau we stopped for a long rest. We* 
were reluctant to leave this wonderful spoto Sur¬ 
rounded by sitacti wide open space one feels a 
sense of release* of great freedom. Carl, how¬ 
ever, had a way of getting us started again b^ 
making some humorous remark. Invariably, when¬ 
ever we stopped to rest, we would all lean over, 
hands on our knees, to relieve our shoulders and 
rest our backs. After a minute or so Carl would 
say, "Now that we ! ve all bowed to the West, shall 
we go on?", or, "If you T ve all finished inspect- 
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ing the ground, maybe we’s better move on. 11 

At Tyndall Creek, we divided our last re¬ 
maining food. Robin doling out bits of 
chocolate to those who guessed a number he 
had written down. Luckily, the fishing 

party joined us and 
gave us some of their 
left-over food. They’ll 
never know how grateful 
we were for their gener¬ 
osity. 

No one noticed at first, 
^but from then on the gen¬ 
eral subject of conversa¬ 
tion suddenly switched 
from Food to other sub¬ 
jects — time passed 
quickly, and we arrived 
in camp several hours 
earlier than expected. 

Fortunately we had no need for the professional 
services of Dr. ’’Mark” Marquis. • .Thank Goodness. 
But we were mighty glad to have him and Patsy 
along. Everyone had contributed in some way to 
make this trip a memorable one -- Marian and 
Frank Hurlbut, always there with a cheer- 
ful word and a helping hand whenever one n fi//^ 
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grew tired or discouraged ..« Rick Sher¬ 
man’s cheerful grin ... Carl Miller’s 
excellent leadership and quiet sense of 
humor. He really made a hard trip seem 
almost easy. 

Surely each of us gained something in¬ 
valuable from those four wonderful, happy 
days. We had experienced cold, and heat, 
and some hunger, lack of sleep, containing 
fatigue; we also found that close bond 
of friendship that comes to those who 
work and strive together close to nature, 
and we found, too, a new love and appre¬ 
ciation for the wilderness. 

Last, but not least, we have our memories 
our mental pictures as well as our photo¬ 
graphs - which will, no doubt, grow more 
precious with each passing year. 
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A deep, rapidly descending canyon, such as 
the upper Kern River, may give us a picture of 
the many biological and ecological aspects of the 
Sierra. Thus one can walk many miles at the same 
elevation and see the same scenery throughout - 
same trees, same flowers and annuals. But let 
him go down a long cascading stream to ever 
lower elevations, and he will see continuous 
changes in the character of the land. For at a 
given latitude, the character of the country and 
its inhabitants are largely determined by the 
altitude . 

Following down the Kern River from Milestone 
Creek, the trail winds over glaciated slabs, 
while the stream flows in a series of cascading 
falls until it reaches the level valley floor, 
where we find a pleasant woodland. Here the 
twisted trunks of lodgepoles and foxtails pines 
(so characteristic of higher elevations) begin 
to give way to tall, red shafts of Jeffrey pine. 

Then from a hilltop we see the river's next 
level. Spread before us is a broad embayment, 
occupied by Junction Meadows, formed by the Kern 
and the Kern-Kaweah Glaciers. Junction Meadows 
appears landscaped - with evenly spaced Jeffrey 


pines surrounding a green, grassy center. 
Probably the dry, sandy soil about the fringes 
of the meadow cannot support a more luxuriant 
forest than the scattered, spaced Jeffrey pines. 
But the moist, green center produces a tine 
growth of grasses, sedges, lupines, and other 
meadow flowers. In the willows by the stream, 
a bright-yellow-and-black bird moves about after 
insects, continually jerking his body. The 
gentle breezes bring the scent of vanilla baked 
by the sun from the thick bark of the Jeffrey 
pine. 

Farther down, the canyon narrows and the 
trail nears the stream. A jumble of large 
stones stretches from wall to wall of the can¬ 
yon; this may be talus from the walls or evi¬ 
dence of a glacial moraine. On one side of the 
trail alders and willows form a thick growth, 
while on the other side pines alternate with 
sagebrush - a result of climatological or 
geological factors perhaps too subtile for us 
to appraise. 

Six miles below Junction Meadows (in an 
area where recent glaciation is evident) is an 
unusual feature - the soda springs of the Kern. 
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Near the shelter built over the springs, a water 
ouzel hopped and dipped over the rocks in the 
cold spray of the river. 

Along the trail below the springs,scat¬ 
tered sagebrush predominate on the sandy deserty 
flats. This is the reason why it does not fit 
the major plant associations of the west slope 
of the southern Sierra: 1. the usual summer-dry 
plant peculiar to the interior of California in 
the foothills; 2. above these a broad belt of 
chaparral and oaks; 3* then a main forest belt; 

4- and finally at high elevations the open tim¬ 
berline forest with its polished granite, blue 
lakes and bright flowers. One expects to find 
this desert type of plant east of the Sierra, in 
the extensive rain shadow which this lofty range 
casts across the Great Basin. However, these 
deserty plants may also occur on the west side 
opposite low places in crest, particularly in the 
south (where the precipitation is less). 

A high cliff on the west side of the canyon 
is a perfect setting for Chagoopa Falls, where 
this marvelous stream of water cascades and 
twists down over the rocks. It does not leap 
free of the rock face, but hugs it closely on 
its long descent to the river below. 

Farther down the canyon the Kern grows in 
volume as tributaries pour into it - Rock Creek 
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from the east. Big Arroyo from the west, and 
Golden Trout Creek from the east. At about 
6,500 feet the Jeffrey pines are joined by the 
purple-brown trunks of sugar pines, with their 
long pendulous cones hanging from the upper 
branches. Gold-cup oaks also enter the scene, 
and lush meadows occur every few miles along 
the trail. 

Walking quietly along the trail in the deep 
shade of late afternoon, one might see deer 
along the trail ahead or browsing leisurely in 
the meadows. Here we are in the main firest 
belt of the Sierra, and the scenery does not 
change much in many miles of walking. Bats 
wheel in the air overhead, and perhaps a 
coyote calls from up the canyon. 

It is pleasant to reflect that all of this 
fine interesting country is being preserved for 
coming generations. This trip has shown us a 
canyon different from the other Sierra canyons 
of the "Yosemite" type. Its walls and domes 
are not polished; also (due to its southern 
location and proximity to the desert) it is 
more arid. A trip of this sort gives us a 
view of a different part of the Sierra than 
that with which we are most familiar. Regard¬ 
less of whether we consider it desirable for 
camping, it is a fascinating part of the Sierra 
- one which helps to make up the whole of this 
great range. 























First water on north side. The 
Pass is in shallow saddle on ex¬ 
treme right. Note the diagonal 
stratifications... indicative of 
the basis for the Kings Kern Bulge 


Approach frcra the south, with 
Diamond Mesa and Junction Peak 
on the skyline to our right. 


Looking back up Center Basin to 
Junction Peak, with Forester Pass 
behind shoulder or Mt. Stanford. 


View south from near the summit 
of Forester Pass... glaciated 
lakes below, Diamond Mesa to 
left, Bighorn Plateau and Kern 
Canyon in distance. 


The last tough pull up and over 
the Pass, where man has carved 
a narrow ledge out of the cliffs 
and filled the voids with huge 
rocks... and called it a trail. 
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... "Climb the mountains and get their glad tidings.Nature's Peace will flow into you as sun¬ 

shine flows into the trees. The winds will blow their own freshness into you, and the^ storms their 
energy, while cares will drop off like autumn leaves." 

(John Muir) 


My favorite quotation of John Muir's, above, hangs 
over my telephone desk along with the Sierra Club 
outing calendar -- as a constant reminder...not 
that I need one, for I am always ready to drop my 
cares like Autumn leaves...to climb the mountains, 
whether the summit or the base, or just to be there. 

The Summer jtrip announcements came out, and what a 
bewildering and difficult choice to make I Minaret 
Base Camp was a 'must' - Rainier Base Camp was to 
be something different, an innovation. This was 
advertised as a car camp. You could take all the 
comforts of home, and not have to stuff them in a 
dunnage bag, already bulging with thirty pounds. 

The idea was to toss all excess in the car. We 
did. 

Preparations for this type of trip were out of the 
ordinary. So for weeks prior to departure we 
haunted the surplus and sporting goods stores look¬ 
ing for equipment and suitable clothing for the 

Rainier trip - mountaineering stuff...crampons, 

ice axe (don't know what I'd have done without 


minel)....snow gogles, climbing boots, rain gear, 
wool 'this' and wool 'that', including scratchy 
underthings...Oh, yes, in a local department store 
locking for red woollen 'undies', one hot day in 
July, the clerk eyed me with a very questioning 
air. I retreated without buying, before she cal¬ 
led the psychopathic ward. Ours being a Navy town, 

I finally found some long white ones — you guess 
where — and I never even had them on the whole 
time I was in camp. But these bare facts are be¬ 
coming much too revealing. 

Finally came the day of departure. Loris and I 
picked up Trude (Seligman) and all her dunnage. 

Our Plymouth suburban groaned with camping gear, 
plus a few of the comforts of home, and two five- 
gallon billy-cans with which we proposed to heat 
and fill our inflatable bathtub. Ahl What idle 
illusions! Park regulations! But mor.e about that 
later. Two days and 1330 miles later - to make a 
long journey short, we anived at Yakima Park 
checking station, "ijpl.00 Please". (Special rate 
for Base Campers)Continuing on to White River, the road 
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RAINIER' S MILLIONS OF YEARS OF HISTORY 

Most views of Mt. Rainier show great expanses of ice and snow- ice and snow that may¬ 

be hundreds of years old, at most. But this view shows millions of years of mountain build¬ 
ing. Here the very heart of the mountain has been sliced away, giving us a 3500 foot cross- 
section of the frame-work and structure of the great mountain-mass. As we count the growth 

rings in a tree- here we can study the growth layers- possibly back to the Myocine, over 

30 , 000,000 years ago. 

Carbon Glacier (to extreme right) has been quarrying into this north face for over a 
million years, undermining its very foundations and tearing down its super-structure re¬ 
lentlessly. This tremendous destruction is going on day and night. Stand there for only 
a short time and witness one or more of these great avalanches, with thousands of tons of 
ice a/o rocks falling with a startling roar. As the result of this continous destruction, 
we have here one of the vastest amphitheaters in America. You could erect three Empire 
State buildings (one on top of the other) against its headwall, and they would not reach 
the top. 

When you study closely the stratified layers in the face of the Willis Wall, you will 
note that they consist of .successive layers of lava and softer ash or pumice. Some of these 
strata may have been laid down thousands or even hundreds of thousands of years apart. 

Carbon Glacier has no difficulty undermining and eroding the softer ashy layers-then 

the tougher lava-flows fall of their own weight. These billions of tons of black dirt are 

carried away by the stream of ice- thus giving to Carbon Glacier the reputation of being 

the "dirtiest glacier" on the mountain. Given enough time, and the glaciers will completely 
destroy Rainier- now known as "the irresistable mountain mass"- unquestionably the larg¬ 

est single mountain mass in our country. 

On the left skyline is Emmons Glacier, with Winthrop Glacier dividing and breaking away 
at the Prow, and then flowing down behind Burroughs Mountain 

Photograph by Kurt Bank 
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ascended a deep canyon and crossed Yakima Creek 
through beautiful timber and lush flower fields. 

At Sunrise Point, we stopped for that spectacular 
view of the mountain, one of the best in the Park. 
There it loomed, cloudless, in solitary splendor, 
draped in a blanket of glistening snow and ice.." 
formidable yet challenging, noble and inspiring. 

Another mile to the campground and we quick¬ 
ly found the Sierra Club arrow, arriving at three 
O'clock. Here we were soon greeted by Becky 
and Pat, and other San Diegans. From the start 
Becky registered strong protestations agin cer¬ 
tain 'park regulations'. Car camp, indeedl 
Along with many other comforts of home for this 
car-camp, they had even brought patio furniture 
to sit in around campfire (and secretly I've 
always suspected they had a contour chair hidden 
away in that station wagon). Unfortunately, cars 
had to be parked in a specified parking lot, and 
with campsites a couple of blocks away, ?. 

Sorry1 Park regulations! Moreover, no private 
campfires for those pleasant little tea parties 
in camp, and for heating the water in those 
5-gallon billy cans for our bathtub. Oh well, 

I decided to be a 'stinker 1 (to quote Emily) 
and not take a bath. Maybe bathing was agin 
" park regulations " too. 

By the time I got a glimpse of Oliver an 
hour later, we had accepted, with some re¬ 
signation, all these restrictions, and I was 
so glad to see him that I forgot about regu¬ 
lations and disappointments. After all, this 
public campground does have running water 
(out of a. faucet) and factory-made 'burlaps' . 
nevertheless, I prefer the running water of a 
nice stream alongside my campsite. We have 
faucets at home. The most disappointing fea¬ 
ture of our camp was the fact that the moun¬ 
tain was not visible from it. I had had vi¬ 
sions of waking up in my 'sack' at five in the 
morning, reaching for my camera and snapping 
sunrise pictures of Mt. Rainier, as I had done 
at Mt. Whitney. I did get sunrise pictures, 
but it was not that easy. 


We had fun setting up camp, however, with our two- 
man nylon mountain tents, along side a small stream- 
bed. Sometimes there was water in it, sometimes 
ice, and quite often it was dry. It had no name, 

so I gave it.one later - Bear Creek, for reasons 

to be divulged. It was pleasant to greet old 
friends and make new acquaintances. There were 
120 people in camp, but the only time you would 
ever suspect there were that many was in the 'chow' 
line, and then it seemed like twice that number. 
Following dinner the usual campfire procedure was: 
welcome from Oliver, instructions and proposed 
activities. 

We had a visitor in camp that night who had 
not been invited; in fact, ever since Com¬ 
missary had been set up, he had been getting 
























Summerland- beautiful garden spot 

beneath Fryingpan and Emmons Glaciers 

Photograph by A1 Schmitz 


Hank, Dave, Aline and Ollie 
atop Dege Mt. 

Yesl We caught one! 

Photo by Dave Berger a dear, sweet (?) 

little cub 


Owyhigh Park, with 
its lake nestled be¬ 
neath Governor's Ridge 

Photo by A1 Schmitz 


Photo by Dave Berger 

















Commissary Scenes 


by Joanne Seely and A1 Schmitz 

1. Dawn - long cold shadows begin to shorten - the fog lifts - fires are started. 2. Leaders O.K. and 
Jack confer. 3. Hungry Campers gather, 

4. Every one was anxious to help A1 at Mystic Lake.v.. food must have smelled good. 5. Looks serious! 
Sumi, Band Aid Specialist. Medical Consultants think it over. 6, The Doctor wants seconds. 



























acquainted with the Sierra Club, and the commis¬ 
sary staff were taking turns on the ! bear watch 1 . 
Their tent had a sign attached — "KNOCK BEFORE 
ENTERING, WE MAY BE 'BARE 1 ; but this was an illiter 
ate bear, with but one purpose in mind — FOOD. 1 
Every night he dumped over the trash cans — what 
a litterbug! And on more than one occasion he 
ripped holes in some of the tents. Of course 
everyone wanted to murder the brute - BUT "it 
was against Park Regulations to annoy the wild 
animals". 

Monday was organization day, with a trip to Fre¬ 
mont Fire Lookout...a good orientation point of¬ 
fering rewarding views of the mountain. On the 
return trip we detoured to a steep snow slope, 
where we had an unscheduled practice of ice axe 
arresting and glissading. Having been previously 
told we wouldn't need our ice axes that day, I 
left mine at camp. However, on subsequent trips, 
when I usually took it, we seldom used them. I 
finally gave up and used it for a clothes line pole 

Tuesday the rangers set up a bear trap before we 
left for Mystic Lake. I hoped that by the time we 
arrived back in two days, 'bruin' would be carted 
off to the deep dark forests. 

"MYSTIC LAKE STUB CAMP" 

or 

"OPERATION SHAKEDOWN" 

also 

"JANACEK'S JAUNT" 


Tuesday started the "growling grind" (to quote 
Trude) of training for the summit climb. For 
all prospective summit climbers, this was to be fe 
qualifying trip, with full packs. At campfire the 
night before, eighty people indicated their inten¬ 
tion to climb Rainier summit. By morning that num¬ 
ber had dwindled, and as we started out on the 
Mystic Lake trip, 77 persons numbered off, 66 of 
whom were candidates for the summit climb. 


I should have known Trude would be among those can¬ 
didates, with that grim determination of hers. She 
looked like a refugee from a surplus store as she 
started out with her 33-lb.pack, plus camera, plus 
ice axe, crampons. 



From our camp at 6400 1 we followed the Wonderland 
Trail, past Frozen Lake, along the barren cliffs 
‘of Burroughs Mt. over a 7300 ft. summit ridge. 

This trip was scheduled as a 9-mile hike c How¬ 
ever, our leader, Jack Janacek of the Mazamas, 
decided to take a shortcut, which (as is often 
the case) proved to be three miles longer 0 Be¬ 
fore we realised it some of us, who were non¬ 
summit climbers, and not in training, got caught 
in this 'shakedown 1 , dropping to 4900' through 
heavy timber and. crossed the terminal moraine of 
Winthrop Glacier. Here we met Oliver who was 
'tail-whip' for the slow group. He had been 
there for over an hour. Trude, Doras and I 
decided to join the slow group, after an hour's 
rest and tea party. By this time, Trude, she was 
wearing rented climbing boots that certainly weren't 
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made for her pedal extremities, also, Trude f s 33-lb. 
pack felt like 133- But there wasn’t anything wrong 
that three or four cups of tea and an hour’s rest 
didn ! t cure. 

We then continued, rounding the snout of the glacier, 
where Oliver allowed plenty of time for photographing. 
The trail then climbed through a dense forest until 
we reached Mystic Lake at 5790 ft. It appeared like 
a charming little blue gem, set on a bench in a high 
park-like area. That last weary mile over numerous • 
snow banks, seemed endless, but we finally were re¬ 
warded with that long-looked-for glimpse of the lake, 
which by this time was the scene of many bathing 
parties. A shelter cabin and our camp were located 
beyond the lake in a lovely meadow, lush with many 

kinds of flowers - valerian, heather, hellebore, 

asters, violets and avalanche lilies. I tried to 
find a bedsite where a minimum of them would be crush¬ 
ed. But that seemed almost impossible. Let’s hope 
that any damage we did would not prove permanent. 

After breakfast the prospective summit climbers went 
in training again, climbing Mineral Mt. (6500’). 

(They now numbered 40) and it looked as if the 
summit group was really 'shaken down’. The clim¬ 
bers reported a thunderous avalanche which came 
tumbling down the Willis Wall; this probably dis¬ 
couraged a few more prospective climbers. They 
also reported a. marvellous view of Winthrop and 
Carbon Glacier. It was further rumored that another 
’terrific’ view was had from Mineral Mt. (also known 
as See-more Mt.) looking down upon Mystic Lake 
while the 'gals' were in bathing, some with and some 
’sams’ bathing attire. I plead ’guilty’; couldn't 
stand being a ’stinker’ any longer. 

Lat e r Oliver led a group to Carbon Glacier. A 
really worth-while trip, although at one point when 
he 'bushwhacked' us down a steep slope, heavily 
timbered, some of us began to wonder -- after the 
’shakedown* detour of the previous day -- whether 
it was worth it. We decided that it was, after 


reaching a high ridge overlooking the glacier. 

Its surface, at this altitude, looks more like 
coal than ice, although as it hugged the moun- 
tain higher up, it looked whiter. We learned 
from Oliver that it was not named from its color, 
but from the fact that there were coal mines 
below the glacier, some of which are still in 
operation. We spent considerable time photo¬ 
graphing this area, while Oliver was in ’seventh 
Heaven’ explaining the glaciology of the surround¬ 
ings. 

We returned quickly via a scree slope and several 
steep snow slopes, arriving back at stub camp 
through men’s quarters. Here, I must comment, 

I was impressed with the orderly appearance of 

their campsites - no fuss, no frills, no lace, 

just a bedroll with an ice axe at the head, like 
a headstone; almost resembling a cemetary. In 
contrast, women's camp, while very colorful, was 
cluttered. Every tree looked like a Christmas 
tree, decorated with long ’red undies’, green 
socks, nylon panties, pink pajamas, blue bandanas, 
and an assortment of Sierra Club cups for orna¬ 
ments. We women! 

Thursday we returned to Yakima campground, some 
by trail, some via Winthrop Glacier. Here we 

had something new for Base Campers - we had a 

hot shower and icecream sodas. We usually have 
to wait two weeks for these luxurys. But through 
the courtesy of the management at the cafeteria 
in Yakima Park, a shower was reserved for our 
special use. This proved to be a most popular 
'rendezvous’. Only you who have returned from 
two weeks’ hiking in the mountains, can appre¬ 
ciate what this meant. 

Campfire that night was in charge of David Berger, 
a Philadelphia lawyer who commutes to Base Camp 
every year. Dave commented that leaders of trips 
were supposed to "study the basic proportions of 
each female", also he reminded us that Oliver had 
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advised us not to talk on climbs - but Dave add¬ 

ed "nobody else has a chance"....to further quote 
D. B. - "We are contouring the base of the moun¬ 

tain, but Oliver is 'raconteuring'." 

Vivacious Joanne Seely took over the campfire 
singing, with all the ? gusto f of a college cheer 
leader. Why not! She ! s just out of college and 
taking her first teaching job. She was a real 
inspiration at campfire, and the boys all agreed 
she had what it took! 

Dan Popper gave an interesting and informative 
talk on stars, quoting astronomical figures and 
facts -- such as, the nearest star is 300,000 
times as far from the sun as the sun is from the 
earth (93 mill .mi.) and the nearest star is 3 or 
4 light years away....and the earth is 8,000 miles 
in diameter (or about the distance to Mystic Lake 
via Janacek's short-cut.) 

BEAR STORIES supplanted the usual "tall tales" 
presented at campfire. In fact, they reached quite 
a competitive fever as time went on. Here's mine, 
most of which is true - and you can swallow it all 
if you like. 

The rangers had brought the bear trap over the morn¬ 
ing we left for Mystic Lake, and placed it near the 
food storage building. This contraption was a large 
cylindrical tank, on wheels, about 10 feet long, with 
a trap door at one end, and the bait at the other, 
bait being fish. Bear nibbles on fish, trap door goes 
down. Then they cart him away to the forest where he 
won't get back for a few weeks - may be! But our 
'nocturnal nuisance' was smart - he had been in that 
thing before, no doubt. 

Several times during the night I heard his stealthy 
stalk approaching my tent, and his sniffing snout 
snooping around. Then he tripped over my tent rope 
several times» Wondering what was going to happen 
next, I decided to take the offensive. He was just 


outside the corner of my tent trying on my cram¬ 
pons. I groped for my ice axe and gingerly gave 
him a swift prod, (forgive me Mountaineers!) 

The trap was right across the creek from my tent 
so, as I poked him with the ice axe he skidded 
across the icy creek before he had a chance to 
get the crampons on, and landed right into that 
bear trap. The door went down like a guillotine. 
Then all hell broke loose! 

I peeped cautiously out of my tent to see if the 

door really was shut - it was! After half an 

hour, quiet was restored, and I almost felt sorry 
for the captive. I felt all the more so in the 
morning when we found that we had trapped the 
little cub bear that had not been doing the damage 0 
The rangers came and carted 'junior' down the road 
a couple of miles and let him out, but our pesky 
pet was still at large. I wonder if they have 
"park regulation" for bear. 

It's the 'bear' truth! 

Another interesting campfire program was held at 
the museum one evening, when Ranger Bob Johnson 
entertained us with an illustrated talk on Mt. 
Rainier. He has made the summit climb 15 or 16 
times. Pointing out the hazards of climbing Mt. 
Rainier, through lack of proper equipment, know¬ 
ledge of how to use it, lack of good judgment or 
carelessness. He considers the most dangerous part 
of any climb is when the 'kids' in their car go 
driving home. 

His demonstration of required climbing equipment 
was of interest to most of us® Ice axe, crampons, 
120 ft. of 7/l6 nylon rope (holds 3400 lbs.) and 
costs 2C-21jz( a foot; tricoune nails are preferred 
for the soft volcanic rocks of Rainier: flash 
light, dark glasses, sunburn lotion (preferably 
a white cream); plastic air mattress, map and com¬ 
pass (not required but preferred); woolen clothing, 
nylon jacket, gloves, light-weight down sleeping 
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bag; first-aid kit, primus stove, plastic water bot¬ 
tles o Ranger Johnson placed much emphasis on taking 
every precaution necessary for safety in climbing to 
the summit. 

On Saturday, several members of the Mazamas joined us 
for the week-end, and made a successful ascent of the 
mountain. Also an executive committee meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest chapter convened here. Jack Jana- 
cek’s report regarding the summit climb follows: 

,f Leader: Jack Janacek: Asst. Gene Todd. Rope 
Leaders; Jack Genet, Paul Jorgensen, Dave Bohn. Party: 
Frank Head, Frank Maranville, Lowell Smith, Sherwood 
Willets, Raymond Hudachec, Don Williams, Evelyne 
Schirmer, Mary Congleman, Warren Wilson and Mark 
Peterson. 

We arrived at the Prow Saturday afternoon; arose at 
midnight, and left at 1:15 A.M. Five minutes later, 
the leader was in a crevasse, but with no disastrous 
results — a self-survival. Continued on up in the 
dark, approached the first problem at sunrise going 
over a V-shaped wall of ice. The party worked along 
a ridge, up over the top, crossing many crevasses, 
requiring belayed crossings. Problem 2 required going 
into crevasse, chopping down and up through the end 
of it, which allowed us to continue on up the steep 
ice slopes. The slopes were sheer hard ice, due to 
continued hot summer weather (the last snow was three 
weeks ago). Continued on up to the bergschrund, 
moving around the mountain in a northwest direction 
to the saddle. The problem of getting over the berg¬ 
schrund required fourth-class ice climbing, full ten¬ 
sion belays, while the leader chopped up alongside the 
bergschrund making stairs 0 This was the last problem 
and the key to the mountain. 

From then on it was a long drag up to the summit, over 
ice, requiring careful use of crampons. Reached the 
summit at 12:25 P.M. Sunday. The climb had been made 
in warm sunshine, wind 15 miles an hour, bitterly cold. 


The party stayed on the summit only about 15 min¬ 
utes, then began the descent, made without inci¬ 
dent, until about two-thirds of the way down, where 
we reached a long stretch of 'penitentes 1 which 
required very careful handling. Everyone stepped 
back on to the prow with a sigh of relief, and 
the satisfaction of a difficult climb completed. 

For many, it was a second or third attempt, and for 
May Congleman, the fourth . n 

(Jack Janacek) 


While the Mazama climbers were performing this 
difficult feat, five of us, driven by Emily Loomis, 
leisurely to the Paradise side, via a short-cut 
over a logging road open only on week-ends.. 

It was interesting to see the mountain from that 
side; but we decided there were too many tourists 
there and were glad to get back. We all agreed 
that the Yakima side was much more spectacular, 
particularly from the standpoint of glaciers. 

Having lost track of what day was next by this 
time - more important - who cared? - I remember 
however, that I was up on the trail, just 15 min¬ 
utes from camp overlooking the Emmons Glacier 
with its dramatic sweep of the mountain. All 
attempts at sketching this scene were hopeless 
just too overpowering and overwhelming. So I sat 
and absorbed the magnificence before me, and let 
! Nature f s Peace 1 flow into me*. Impressed with 
the vastness of this glacier, I later learned 
that statistics quote Emmons as the largest gla¬ 
cier in the United States, 5^ miles long and 2 
miles wide. It was named after a geologist who 
made the second ascent of the peak in 1870. 

Enough of statistics! 

SUMMIT CLIMBi] Yes, or Noll 

I think it was Monday of the second week and the 
summit climbers (Mazamas) were back from their 
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successful attempt. Rumors were flying. Prospective 
summit climbers were getting fidgety, and some weary; 
the list of possible prospects was growing smaller. 

Some had withdrawn voluntarily - they'd had iti There 
were still several members, however, who came chiefly 
to make the summit climb, and they didn't want to give 
up. That number was too large — I believe it was 
around 32 — and there were--not enough qualified leaders. 
Also climbing conditions were not good (as reported by 
the Mazamas). All in all it was felt advisable by the 
leaders to cancel the summit climb. Such a decision 
must have been difficult to make, but was undoubtedly 
made in the best interest of Club members. However 
there were several members who had been training rigid¬ 
ly for this trip, who probably could have made the 
summit, under proper leadership, and it is unfortunate 
for these that they were denied the opportunity. 

Incidentally the following day the summit was reached 
by a small independent party of three young fellows 
(16-17 and 18 years old), one of whom was from the 
San Diego Chapter (Jim Pritchard). I talked with 
Jim after he got back, and he reported that it wasn't 
easy -- conditions were not too good, even though 
they had the benefit of the Mazamas route and markers. 

But he also felt that a small group of nine to twelve 
could have made it without too much difficulty. Any¬ 
way, we of the San Diego Chapter, were proud to share 
Jim's triumph. 

(Since arriving home, I learned that another of our 
Chapter members, Clare Seely, made the summit climb 
from Paradise, with a professional guide and a party 
of twelve; also Walter and Bernice Heninger of the 
Angeles Chapter. Clare reports a good trip, but 
with insufficient time for photographing; says he 
would much rather have done it with the Sierra Club 
group. Anyway, he had satisfaction of "mission 
accomplished". for #28 extra.) 


SUMMERLAND : 

Our first trip to this delightful 'floraland' 
area of the park was a one-day picnic, and it 
proved to be one of the unforgettable days of 
the whole Base Camp. In fact it was so popu¬ 
lar that the trip was repeated the latter part 
of the second week with a two-day stub camp. 

The trail starts near White River Road and 

*• 

crosses a bridge over Fryingpan Creek, as¬ 
cending a canyon engulfed in a forest of 
cedar and hemlock. For three miles this wonder¬ 
land trail climbs steadily for 1300 feeto Then } 
the deep dark forest opens up gradually into 
lush green meadows. At 5900 ft. you arrive at 
Summerland shelter cabin, midst a profusion of 
flowers and a riot of color. These Alpine mea¬ 
dows and floral parks remind me so much of 
Switzerland. 

At the shelter cabin I made tea on my heattab 
stove and ate YESTERDAY'S lunch. I'll never 
know how I managed to conceal this lunch from 
the bears overnight. J spent about ten min¬ 
uted eating, and about two hours photographing 
this Alpine paradise. The results were most 
rewarding. There are said to be some 700 
species of flowering plants in the Park, and 
it looked as if 699 of them were here at 
Summerland. Actually there were probably 
around 200 in this particular zone -- to name 
a few: anemone, paintbrush, glacier and ava¬ 
lanche lily, valerian, heather, lupine, moun¬ 
tain aster and buttercups .... really a "shutter- 
bug's" paradise! And that always seems to be the 
time when you run out of film! 

INDOOR CAMPFIRE 

Yes, another innovation on this trip was campfire 








































"BEHIND THE ATE-BALL" 


program indoors. Several were held in the Park Museum. 
One in particular was presented in the cafeteria, with 
the San Diego Chapter putting on the program. Again 
we recognized the hospitality of the cafeteria manage¬ 
ment. Icecream was served after the program. Of course, 
we San Diegans are prejudiced and think it was the best 
program of all, particularly because we caught the ’bear 1 
(Becky, in a fur coat, with crampons, ice axe and all). 
Becky and her sister Pat Ashworth stole the show when 
they did the "song of the Ridge-Runners", which they 
dreamed up while returning from Summerland. 

"SONG OF THE RIDGE-RUNNERS" 

(Tune) "I’ve got spurs that jingle jangle 

jingle" 

I’ve got crampons that jingle- 
Jangle-jingle 

And I carry them everywhere I go; 

And my ice axe goes clingle- 
clangle-clingle 

As I drag it across the rock and 
snow. 

Oh, Mount Rainier, Oh, glacier dear, 

I will not assault you, never fearl 
I’ve got crampons that jingle- 
jangle- jingle, 

To return to the mountain shop below. 

(Becky McSheehy 
Pat Ashworth). ^ 

FIRST BASEMEN : 

Not to mention the First Basemen's Show would be a 
serious oversight. Not being a ’First Baseman' my¬ 
self (I’m really a "shortstop"), I was out on "strikes". 
Joanne Seely worked hard and made this a success. She 
deserved that polished cup. Here is another contri¬ 
bution to the First Basemen’s Show as sung and origin¬ 
ated by Pat and Becky: 


Tune: "McNamara’s Band" 

Oh, we’d never been to Base Camp, but we 
think it’s mighty swell, 

For Oliver and A1 and Jack have done their 
job so well. 

We hike and climb and climb and hike, 
until we have sore feet, 

But what we do the most of all is EAT and 
EAT and EAT I 

We stand in line for breakfast and for 
seconds we come back; 

And then we grab a bunch of lunch and 
cram it in our sack. 

We thought with all the climbing, we 

would lose a lot of weight 
But now our jeans won’t fit us on account 
of all we ate! 

Now dinner-time’s the worst of all, 

because there's so much chow. 

Our belts are doing us no good, the ends 
won’t meet somehowo 
We're blaming this on Al, the cook, 

and Annabelle, his wife — 

But Base Camp is the thing to do -- this 
really is the life!! 

xxxxxxxxxxj x 

S TUB GAMP TO SUMMERLAND: (Contributed by Jo 

Seely). 

Twenty signed up (the limit!) This was a beau¬ 
tiful walk of four plus miles. Jack Janacek led 
a dozen of us on to a steep snow bank to practice 
"butterfly knot", and "being held" by a leader and 
his ice axe in case we fello.othree ropes with 
four on a rope. When the command came "Fall!" 
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DEATH COMES TO A GLACIER 

Black, bleak and barren is the outfall valley 
below Emmons Glacier. This great glacier (largest 
in the United States) has carried billions of tons 
of black volcanic earth down the mountain-side and 
deposited it in the valley below. 

This is the dark, lifeless valley and each 
rock and stone marks another day in the passing 
of this ancient river-of-ice as it slowly wastes 
away and retreats upward towards the clouds 
(clouds that have heretofore kept it alive,) 
and towards the sun (that is bent on destroying 
it. ) 

Above is Frying Pan Glacier. Little Tahoma 
Peak is on the skyline to the right. 
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FROZEN FLAME 

Seracs certainly can assume the most 
interesting and grotesque forms. 

While traveling among these astounding 

snow (I wanted to say monoliths-but 

that is geologically incorrect- so let's 

settle for) monuments, one’s mind can con¬ 
jure all sorts of bizarre figures depending 
solely on the extent and fertility of one's 
imagination. 

Standing on the brink of this deep cre¬ 
vasse, it is only a matter of time when these 
two seracs will go toppling into the depths 
and our fanciful fairyland will disappear.... 
only to be replaced by another ... perhaps 
even more weird and unusual. 


Photographs by Kurt Bank 




































Jo' Seely learned, to her sorrow, that one stops with a 
terrific jerk hard on the ribs. 

This work-out was followed by a. delicious meal-in-one 
dish dinner prepared by Al Schmitz and June Kilbourne. 

At campfire, Al described the beautiful Havasupai Indian 
Reservation and Canyon near Arizona Grand Canyon. Bill 
Pope, Dan Popper and June Kilbourne returned to the 
main Base Camp after dinner to attend First Basemen's 
Show. After the show they and Joanne Seely participated 
in the round and square dancing. At 11 P.M. they hiked 
the four-plus miles back to Summerland, arriving at 
1 A.M! 

Up again at 6:30 A.M., fourteen of us (Al Schmitz and 
Jack Janacek - leaders) Henry Mayer, Dan Popper, Bill 
Louise and Norman Van herrick, Julius and Barbara Kahn, 
Warren Brody, Jo* and Joanne Seely, and Bill Pope, soon 
were climbing the rocky slcpes toward Fryingpan Glacier. 
Some of us were out on our crampons for the very first 
time, and appreciated how 'Becky, the Bear' felt. Dan 
Popper slipped over Louise Van Herrick and both rolled 
over sharp rockso Four M.D.'s to the rescue immediately. 
We learned fast with — 

Jack calling-"Step right out on to the snow, Louise, 
with those crampons. No leaning on ice axes or arms 
for balance. Just step right out - good firm step]" 

Up and up, slowly, steadily. "Taut rope, Norman, 
taut I" Soon Joanne and Bill, who were on the end of 
the fourth rope felt the effects of their late hours, 
but no choice now but to go on "Taut rope, Joanne I" 

Ah, a crevasse - a real one, a. deep one! Over the 
snow bridge on to the edge! "Careful now, one rope 
at a time." Down into the crevasse for a'picture. 
Another of Jack jumping across. More fun! Up and 
up again, until lunch at the bottom of Little Ta- 
homa peak beside a bergschrund. This is enough! 
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going down was easy and fun„ "Taut rope, Norman! 
Keep in zigzag formation and avoid those crevasses! 
Off with the crampons and a big fine glissade down 
the last steep snow bank back to Summerland at 5 
o'clock. Wonderful trip and we did use those much- 
carried ice axes and crampons. 

xxxxxxxxxx 


MOUNT HOOD 

CLIMB-AXTIC STUB CAMP 


by 

Becky McSheehy 

On the last Thursday of the two-week session, 42 
Sierrans left Mt. Rainier and migrated southward 
a couple of hundred miles to Mt. Hood across the 
Columbia R. into Oregon. Hot and tired we assem¬ 
bled at Still Creek Forest Camp, just east of the 
Timberline Lodge turn-off, ate our stub-camp sup¬ 
per as darkness descended, and listened to de¬ 
tailed instructions from leaders Gene Todd and 
Oliver Kehrlein. We turned in about 9 P.M. and 
hardly had time to turn over, before we were 
turned out at midnight. Much hustle and bustle 
in the darkness -- which must have been highly 
attractive to the other people in the campground. 
At 1:00 A.M. our cars pulled out in a caravan of 
dust followed each other's lights up seven miles 
to Timberline Lodge — where some of the guests 
were no doubt still up from the day before. 

At exactly half-past one, from an altitude of 
6,000 feet, our file of 30 climbers started up 
the slope toward the peak, which loomed above 
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We had to cross 
through this mess on 
Winthrop Glacier to reach 
St Elmo's Pass, 
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us remote and ghostly in the starlight. Gene set a plea¬ 
sant slow-and-steady pace. A sort of hypnosis set in after 
concentrating so on the foot-steps of the person ahead. You 
wondered whether you were walking in your sleep or sleeping 
in your walk. This surely wasn't you crunching through the 
snow, using an ice-axe as a cane, bundled up in gloves on 
your hands, and flannel pajamas under your jeans, and parka 
hood pulled over your head I Feet lifted and came down rhy¬ 
thmically, automatically. Flashlights winked on and off. 
Noses ran. 

At the end of the first hour we had a. 15-minute break in 
the deserted warming hut at the top of the ski lift. One 
mile, one thousand feet gained. Then we formed our line 
again on up the snow field. Sometimes the flashlights 
revealed the huge tread-prints of the mechanical snow¬ 
cats, and we joked about the ease of travel which we could 
enjoy merely by waiting a few hours and doing things in the 
normal, tourist fashion. Just before dawn, we stopped 
for "breakfast". Cheese or salami? Ugh! Some who ate more 
than a nibble had cause to regret it later. Then daylight, 
and the wondrous spectacle of our mountain's shadow outlined 
clearly in the sky above the Willamette Valley. Cottony 
& round-fog covered great patches of the lower world. Mt. 
Jefferson and the Three Sisters glowed behind us in the 
early sunlight. More climbing. More rests. More climb¬ 
ing. The Devil's Kitchen, strangely alive with its sul¬ 
phur fumaroles and its grotesque, highly-colored columns 
and cliffs. 

Crampons had long been in use (finally justifying those 
Portland rentals!) Then came the ice-slope, bare of snow 
where we learned the reason for the other end of the ice- 
axe. Tedious waiting, first on one foot and then on the 
other, in a tiny niche, while steps were out and ropes 


were rigged, Then the last long steep snow- 
slope, with Ed. Wa.yburn in the lead making 
the tracks. Relief at unstrapping cram¬ 
pons on the summit ridge and exultant hu¬ 
stling along to the high point a hundred 
yards away! 

11, 245 feet high. Not nearly as lofty 
as Whitney, but much more satisfying. 

Nobody to appear on a horse and lessen 
our achievement. A magnificent new pano¬ 
rama of all the country to the north, 
dominated by Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Rainier, 
and Mt. Adams. A sheer drop-off on the 
far side. Pictures. Signing the regis¬ 
ter. More pictures. Mazama Rock, myster¬ 
iously warm and sheltered from the wind. 

Lunch - or whatever you could call it. 

Success for the leaders. Thirty people 
started — thirty people on the summit. 

No record - unless there was one for the 
maximum number of hours. But who cared 
if it was noon already, and it had taken 
IO 5 hours of climbing? We were all on 
the top, weren't we, and we'd finally 
"got a peak". 

One-thirty; 12 hours after we'd left the 
cars that morning 

or last week? Time to strap the crampons 
on again and begin the slow descent. Easy 
does it. Step carefully in each footprint. 
Dig in the heels. One by one past the 
avalanche spot. Men fixing the ropes be* 
low. Timberline Lodge far, far below, but 
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RAINIER AN EVER-CHANGING SPECTACLE 

As we sat there on a sunny slope of Fremont Peak near the Lookout Station, eating lunch 
and admiring the massiveness and stark beauty of this great glacier-covered peak, some one 
discovered bighorn sheep in Berkeley Park below us. Binoculars were turned on the animals 
as they climbed an impossible butress. 

A roar, as of distant thunder, turned the binoculars to the Willis Wall, where an 
avalancne was sending a plume of snow down the great rocky face. A cloud of dust filled 
the amphitheater and obscured the north side of the mountain for hours. 

Luncheon finished and a breeze arose - everyone bundled up. With it came a ribbon of 
vapor, floating weirdly in from the west. Quickly, but almost imperceptable it condensed, 
into a thin streamer-like cloud that bisected the mountain, as its streaked through the Willis 

Amphitheater between Mineral Peak and the great Wall- and then on over the upper end of 

Winthrop Glacier and right through St. Elmo's Pass--- hiding the raggedness of.that broken 
notch between the Wedge and Burroughs Mountain. It is so cold and windy in this notch that 

all of remaining pinnacles are being shattered and broken- toppling over into the talus 

slopes below. 


Everyone donned their parkas and packs-and before Camp was reached, a misty cloud- 

cap had boiled up over the summit-dome- there to dissipate itself in the rarified at¬ 

mosphere above. 

By sun-down, the veil of mist and clouds had lifted and disappeared. The mountain 

again stood forth- a cold, shimmering ice-encased mass that slowly and deliberately drew 

an ephemeral shadow over its great hulk and lighted only its head and shoulders in a rosey 
tint. Then all was darkness and the end of another day. 


Photograph by Kurt Bank 
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looking close enough to whistle at it. 

And then suddenly, the calamity! A 
woman falling down the snow slope, 
gaining speed quickly, tumbling 400 
feet and then hurtling into the cre- 
'vasses at the bottom! 

Startled cries. The leaders and the 
doctors rushing to her, reaching her 
within ten minutes. Luckily it was a 
shallow place in the crevasse, not more 
than about 3C feet deep. Everyone 
checking his friends and asking "Who 
was it?" "Ruth. Ruth Patschkowski" came 
back the word. And we wondered and we 
worried. But then the miracle of men 
working as a team, demonstrating the 
selflessness, the heroic power that 
can be summoned in an emergency. 

Everyone cooperating in an efficient 
rescue operation. 

Mine broken ribs, we learned later! 
Too-realistic testimony that this had 
been no "walk-up". Not an Everest, nor 
even a Rainier, but a beautiful climb 


none of us would ever forget. And it 
was accomplished in the finest group 
tradition., We started out with 30; we 
put 30 on the summit; and we brought 
30 back down again — even though 
one was on a toboggan; We hope that 
she is well and happy now! 

xxxxxxxxxxxx • 

-30- 


Oh, you may think this is the end! 
Well, it is! 


Unbearably yours 


11 f f f n 


(Ruth is well and happy now-none the 
worse for her ordeal. She and her 
family attended the northern reunion.) 





TWO GLACIAL PEAKS 


Photograph by A1 Schmitz 
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to the right 

Mt. Rainier from Yakima Park - in 
the center - The Wedge, with the 
Interglacier on its face and The 
Prow at its apex. Above and to 
the left - Emmons Glacier. 

Gibraltar is on the left skyline. 
Winthrop Gla cier joins Emmons 
Glacier from the right of the tri¬ 
angular Wedge. 


Photographs by A1 Schmitz. 


DONT BE DECEIVED 
to your left, 

Glacier Peak, dainty sister 
of Rainier, as seen from Suattle Pass, 
which is above Lyman Lake, where the 
1956 N.W. Base Camp will be located. 

This is the heart of Glacier 
Peak Limited Area. It is about to be 
reclassified, and in doing so, it is 
proposed that some of this scenic coun¬ 
try be eliminated. 
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THE DAY WE CT0S5 £D WINTHROP 61ACIER 

r?Xr BY Ptjyy Way burn 
■S<£TC/i£S BY Te* eihrotf 


A high, bright, unforgettable alpine day! 


Sixteen of us start off from Mystic Lake 

©n our return to Yakima Park - but not by 

the' usual trail. This is to be a special 
trip. Each of us is touched with that pecu¬ 
liar mountain madness that sends people scram¬ 
bling up and down precipitous slopes, over 
rock heaps and slag piles, across snow, ice 
and mud and other impossible places in search 
of a new adventure, a new beauty. Today we 
are out to cross a great glacier, the Winthrop. 

It is hard to leave Mystic Lake, with its 
gardens of avalanche lilies, potentilla and 

Indian Warriors - and the blue gentian down 

in the meadow. We have found here a lovely 
intermingling of the seasons, with winter up 
above camp where the snow patches are still 
chilly in the shade of the Englemann Spruces; 


with spring, in the little clumps of violets 
and in the lilies pushing through the snow, 
and with summer in the anemones, already gone 
to seed. 


We start off bush-whacking cross-country, 
up the-steep hill-side, slipping on moss and 
lilies, scrambling over rocks of an old stream 
bed, glad for any handhold offered by the aza¬ 
leas, willows and low-growing firs. We come 
to a forest of mountain hemlock. Is it prim¬ 
eval? Do we step where no one has gone before? 
And then we find the stump of a great tree, 
unmistakable victims of a man f s axe. Finally 
we have one last perpendicular slope to nego¬ 
tiate, and we are in a different world. We 
have reached the Winthrop Glacier. 
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We meet it at its worst 

- the broad northern later-f • 

al moraine with its endless V 

hummocks of loosely poised M 

rock. Ytf’e have heard of the IS 

IR v, \m 


toughness of these moraines, 

and this one lives up to our 'li-'dji! «, 

expectations. There are hil- 


locks of glacial silt, rock 

debris, grit, ash and slag 

extending as far as we can xJmL' 

see. Our footing is never 

sound, for the withdrawing /IplIlM ' v 

glacier has heaped and sta.c- j 

ked its leavings haphazardly, Ci 

and even the lightest step s\p 

n-f n to+ c. -ncr cmH Hnct, * * ... . ■ 

* ■ * TsK'' ■ 


sxarxs rocKS ruj._L.mg aau uuao . »wj' 

flying. It is hot work- 

as well as grimy - to make 

our way ahead. Up and over and down we go, time and 

time again - each time rougher and looser than the lai 

We get hotter. We lose a step for every two we make. 
Suddenly it all seems very irrational, a crazy trip for 
sane people to be making! 

And then someone announces - "We are on the gla¬ 
cier! - and our spirits rise. It's still a succes¬ 
sion of rock heaps - but now, here and there, little 

patches of black ice, little pods of half-snow and 
half-water, the faint tinkling of water under the rocks 
all tell us of the thick ice beneath our feet. 

We stop to eat, begrimed now,' hot and exhausted. 

Lunch is the usual - cheese, hard tack, bologna, 

date nuggets - until someone hands us two grapes, 

a gift from Fritz. Such remarkable grapes! Divinely 
delicious ambrosia! Made all the more wonderful by 
their unexpectedness. 


After lunch, the rocks gradually give way 
to silt-covered ice, and the glacier really 
comes alive for us, becomes actually animate. 

We are now coming to grips with a moving, 
changing body, the big frozen river itself. 

We find it a. network of crevasses in the late 
summer heat, and it looks impassable. 

We put on crampons and rope up. For many 
of us this is a new and extraordinary exper¬ 
ience. These crampons strapped snugly about 
our ankles add extra feet; the rope, as always, 
requires extra hands. How to manage the thing, 
keep it neatly looped and not dragging in the 
wet snow or snagging on a rock? How possibly 
to keep our eyes down on our feet when they 
want to look at the strange world of snow and 
ice, the blue crevasses, the incredible seracs 
around us? We try to remember to dig in our 
crampons, flatfooted, on the steep ice, to 
avoid stepping on the rope, to keep our ice axes 
in proper position, to keep up with our rope 
leader, yet not to yank along the man behind 
us. We become very busy! 

Before we start our trek across the gla¬ 
cier, we take a tour among the seracs, between 
the crevasses, of the great ice fall rising be¬ 
fore us. This is an area where the ice has 
been thrust outward by the shape of the bed¬ 
rock beneath it, and its surface "cracked open" 
into tremendously deep gashes. The chunks of 
ice between the cracks, pushed and tilted as 
the glacier moves downhill, make a wonderland 
of strange shapes, some still erect (the se¬ 
racs) ; others leaning perilously, still others 
toppled over. 
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Oliver notes that we are on the lower of 
the Winthrop ice falls visible from the foot 
bridge far below us, where we crossed three 
days ago. This is a jumble of dark crevasses, 
black with volcanic dust, with the deep sound 
of buried streams emanating out of them. The 
middle fall is gray, and has cast its ice- 
chunks into a near-horizontal pattern of 
stripes stretching completely across the fro¬ 
zen stream. The highest ice fall is the 
cleanest and most deeply crevassed, but even 
it is dusted with volcanic ash. (Where is the 
pure white "driven snow" of the fictional gla¬ 
ciers? It must exist only in the season of 
snow-fall or high up on the mountain.) 

We chop narrow steps along the sharp 
crest of a great fin of ice, with crevasses 
gaping on either side and weird shapes of se- 
race outlined sharp against the sky. We peer 
down into the crevass on our left; it is a 
depthless icy blue. We can understand why the 
Himalayan climbers have such respect for their 
ice fallsl Ours is miniature in comparison, 
yet without special bridges, it too, would be 
impossible to cross. And we know, even as we 
stand upon it, that it is moving, and many of 
the seracs around us will tumble down before 
many more suns have set. 

We feel as though we were in the midst of 
a shifting maze, caught in some gigantic puz¬ 
zle with bottomless pitfalls at every turn. 

We can find no way ahead, and so we turn back 
and drop down below the frozen cataract. There 
we find such a lovely little meetirg place of 
streams that we stop for a second lunch. Jack 

brews us fresh hot tea - a miraculous 

luxury in this bizarre setting! 


Onto the snow again, and we find our tra¬ 
velling becoming easier. The glacier is soft, 
and the crampons bite in securely. We watch 
out for cracks, the incipient crevasses. We 
cross many little snow bridges over "young" 
crevasses, still narrow. With the sun as it 
is, they will be wider tomorrow. The great 
peak of Rainier towers above us, luminous and 
remote, even though we stand upon a part of it. 

Our goal is Saint Elmoss Pass, a ragged 
notch high on the ridge to the south, and only 
a couple of thousand feet below Steamboat Prow. 
(How Deceptively close the Prow Looks, jutting 
out into the ice where the Winthrop joins the 
Emmonds Glacier! It seems only an hour or two 
away!) We stay on the glacier as long as we 
can, working our way up through the crevasses. 

It is hot work, with the sun reflecting 

up from the 
snow. We 
plod on, com¬ 
ing closer and 
closer to the 
rocks. This 
one-foot-in- 
front-of-the- 
next kind of 
slogging grows 
very wearisome, 
but it is typ¬ 
ical of what we 
may expect on 
any extensive 
climb of a 
snowpeak. We 
keep going. 

Finally, we take off our crampons, glissade down 

into a little gully, and then climb up on to 
"dry land" once more. 










GLACIER WITHOUT A NEVE 


CARRIES MORE ROCKS THAR ICE 


The usual glacier starts high up on the mountain, at its fountain head or what is called 
its "neve". There the snow accumulates and slowly flows down to lower and warmer elevations 
gathering rocks and debris from its side walls, as it goes. Finally it melts and deposits 
the detritus near or at the end of its terminus. This means that the normal glacier is nice 
and clean (white) for most of its course, but as it slows up and becomes stagnant, the melting 
ice exposes its contents of rock, more and more, and finally it becomes all rock at the end. 

Not so with Carbon Glacier. It has an unique source of supply- but no neve. It re¬ 
ceives all of its ice (and an equal amount of rock and dirt) by "air drop"- a 3500 foot 

drop- millions of tons of ice and rock, with each delivery. The rock falls are continuous 

with a pall of dust hanging over the face throughout the day to spoil picture taking. But 
each day as the sun's warmth reaches that great layer of ice (some 400 feet thick) at the 

top of the mountain, it moves on out over the brink of the Willis Wall--and then with a 

booming crash, crack and roar, it catapults down the face. We said catap u lts advisedly, for 
it does just that, but only for a short time, for it starts to break into finer and finer 
parts as it avalanches down the broken wall. From a distance, it seems to float down, partly 
due to the great distance giving that impression, and partly due to the fineness of the avalanch¬ 
ing material. And while falling, it carries from the Wall great quantities of rock. Together 
they drop on to Carbon Glacier, to make of it a mighty river (of ice), without a source. 

In its lower reaches Carbon Glacier is, to all appearances, a living, moving river of rock. 

In its upper reaches it shows three distinct types of ice falls; the first or highest, its White 
Ice Fall, still covered with last winter's snow. The next, the Gray Ice Fall, half ice and half 
rock, without the blanket of snow. And finally The Black Ice Fall, where the snow has gone and 

the ice is melting away, leaving a preponderance of rock. Even the ice itself is black- 

permeated with dirty black water. No wonder Carbon Glacier is "the dirtiest of glaciers." 

Oddly enough, it is not for that reason that it is called Carbon Glacier, but because of the 
coal mines operated down below its terminus. 


Photograph by Kurt Bank 
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It's land, all right, but exceedingly 

loose land - a steep slope of slate and 

shale piled at a most unlikely angle. It's 

\ ble 


almost impossi -xA ble to make any 
headway, it ^ / all slides 

so readily^W^b^ We know 

that an ola trail 

traverses ^ \ • ^he ^ ass > 

,as we have seen it 

very clearly 

from Mineral Peax. But where on 
earth is it? From where we stand, 
looking up, there is no sign of it. 

We struggle upward, the ’’spring” all 
gone from our steps. Then Al yells 
down that he’s got the trail! It’s 
hardly more than six inches wide and 
just as rough and unsteady as the 
terrain we’ve just been across, but 
it looks as luxurious to us as a four- 
lane highway. And suddenly-incredi- 
l) bly, we are up to Saint Elmo’s Pass! 


This could be a fine end to our 
trip, we think. We have the satis¬ 
faction of achieving our goal; we are 
tired; evening is flooding the canyons 
below with deep blue shadows. And we 
are in a magic place! Mount Rainier 
hovers above us like some dream moun¬ 
tain, all black and silver, with the 
evening mists shrouding it in a shim¬ 
mering veil. Interglacier is opposite 
us, a near-perpendicular wall support¬ 
ing Steamboat Prow. In the valley 
below we can see blue lakes of lu¬ 
pines and the old mine trail winding 
off into the hazy-distance. 


But that trail is an unbelieva¬ 
ble 3*C0C feet below us! And Yakima 


Park is still miles away 1 and up-up-up 
from there!! There is no trail down, 
so we must choose between a long scram¬ 
ble down a precipitous slope with a 
3,000 foot climb back up, or a traverse 
along the ragged spine of Burroughs moun¬ 
tains, to pick up a trail into camp. 

Paul goes ahead to scout the latter 
route, which looks from where we are to be 
almost a knife-edge (it is a knife-edge 
according to the aerial photos displayed 
by Art Harrison the next day!) with much 
crumbling rock in out croppings and steep 
scree slopes. Not very enticing, but Paul 
beckons us on and we follow. 

This is a good scramble. The meta- 
morphic rock is just as rotten as it looks, 
the scree slopes just as steep. And we 
find miles of loose slate, crumbling hand¬ 
holds, collapsing toe holds - everything 

to try us. But in the high cool evening 
breeze, we revive, and it’s suddenly wonder¬ 
ful fun again to be mountain-goa.ting it on 
top of the world! 

We are walking with Fritz, who must be an 
excellent chef, if wit and wisdom are necessary 
to his art, as we believe they are. While 
we balance on one toe and hold on with one 
finger, he gives us a recipe for ’’glace de 
viand” and that shall always be a treasure! 

It seems to us that we will never 
stop climbing mountains, one after another, 
along this ridge! We are constantly top¬ 
ping a. rise to find a higher one in front 
of us. Finally , we reach the highest sum¬ 
mit of Burroughs. 








MOUNT RANEER COMES ALIVE AT SUNSET 


For fourteen consecutive evenings. Base Campers were treated to sunset spectacles 
that many a tourist would have paid good money to see... even more. Some accused us 
of bringing our California weather with us. 

But Rainier was never twice the same - from day to day - morning, noon or night. 

At dawn, the mountain was burnished bronze... and then the rising sun slowly lowered 
a pale golden light over its eastern face, which in turn changed to cold and shimmering 
silver. 

At noon, the mountain glared defiantly. Its glassy ice-fields, ablaze with a million 
diamonds, shined and sparked in the sun's most garish light. Woe betide the alpinist 
who found himself on its snowy fields without his sun-goggles. Photographers gave up 
in despair, unable to catch the fine tracery of its crevasses through the overpowering 
hilation. Rainier, at that time, showed itself a static mountain-mass of rock and ice, 
sugar-coated with snow to hide its perilous pitfalls. 

Now at sundown, the dull silver of morning, turned dazzling at noon, has become soft¬ 
ened and mellowed. A delicate blue haze veils the harshness and the picture ceases to 
be a bold study in contrasting black and white. Rather is it a symphony in color and 
motion. Deep shadows fade and lighten into shades of purple and lavender... high-lighted 
domes and shoulders take on tints and hues of rosey-pink. Crevasses, deep and fearsome, 
seem to disappear, only to add a rippled velvetiness to the enrichened colorings. 

Flocculent streamers scud across the setting and add life and movement to a picture 
that is becoming increasingly warm in its ever-changing variations. 

Imperceptibly, the whole magnificent scene has come alive... colors shifting and 
merging to deepening hues... mystic vaporings rising out of nowhere and casting restless 
shadows... shadows that spread and lengthen... and deepen... and finally take over... 
totally... in silent darkness, leaving us with only the hope that some day we might again 
enjoy another such a symphony... and that it might be tomorrow. 

Photography by A1 Schmitz 
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There is a small knob ahead of us, a little 
higher, but we don't bother to climb it. In¬ 
stead, we sign our own register, Al writes: 



"8/11/55 — a trip around Winthrop Glacier, 
across it and up Saint Elmo's Pass. It is 
signed by: 


Oliver Kehrlein; Alfred Schmitz; Jack 
Janecek; Paul Pfeiffer; Rosemarie Lenel; 
June Kilbourne; Dan Popper; W. Van 
Herrick; Ruth Wheeler; Fritz Gerstacker; 
Kurt Banks; Barbara Kahn; Clare Seeley; 
Hank Mayer; Peggy and Edgar Wayburn. 


The way before us is now clear. Down a 
long, easy slope, too soft for glissading, but 
good for galloping," up a long, easy slope of 
volcanic ash blued with Lyall lupine, meadow 
penstemon and purple asters, starred with yel¬ 
low erigeron, the silvery louseworts and 
splashed with crimson paintbrush. Van Gogh's 




-- ft 
.1 *1 
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palette would have paled in contrast! 

When we reach the top of this, our last 
climb in the growing dark, we have come to a 
spot of such immensity we stop for a moment, 
almost reeling under the impact of this beauty. 
Rainier presides over us, God of all the lesser 
Gods around and beneath us, these smaller peaks 
magnificent in their own right. To the south 
of us is the black and white pattern of the 

volcanics - Little Tahoma, the Cowlitz 

Chimneys and Governor’s Ridge. To the east 
lie ridges sombered by deep green forests. 

Off to the north, Baker and Glacier Peak gleam 
in the twilight. A rosy glow fills the west. 

There is no possible chance to be an agnostic 
in the face of such handiwork! 

It is really cool now —* time for a wool shirt. 

We walk down the trail to Frozen Lake, rejoicing 
in the flowers- -the oncoming night, our great 
good fortune in being where we are. One more 
snow slope to be slipped and slid over, and there 
is camp just below us. Ed and I go the last short 
distance down the trail hand in hand, yodeling 
like youngsters. 

We cannot remember a finer mountain moment! 



‘ --Vr.. 












EVENING SHADOWS ON ST. ELMO'S PASS 


All day long, we had been running into new and thrilling experiences, and here at sunset, 
just when we had expected to be finished with the strenuous part of our day's work, we ran 
head on into another. And it was to prove the most arduous of them alio 

Our cross-country route from Mystic Lake took us first through the dark moss-laden virgin 
forestso... then we worked up and down over endless dirty morainal mounds and folds., next we 
threaded our way through mazes of spectacular and yawning crevasses, up and over ice-falls 
and past perilously-leaning seracs. We had anticipated all of these on Winthrop Glacier and 
had enjoyed them. 

Finally, as sunset lengthened the shadows, we were able to leave the ice, rather high up 
on the mountain, under the ragged notch between Mt. Burroughs and The Prow. Said notch was 
called Sto Elmo's Fass and at one time had a trail up one side and down the other. We now under¬ 
stood why it had been abandoned. We had expected it to be a help on our way to camp at the end 

of this strenuous day- but found it a barrier, a serrated wall, which we preferred to traverse 

rather than to drop the vertical mile to Glacier Basin. Our decision proved "interesting" but 
precarious, for we followed the knife-edge crest of Burrough's Ridge for miles. 

But as we paused in our indecision, we could not but be impressed with the unreality of the 
scene around us, Rainier's hulking mass hovered closely in the deepening shsdo?js to the south. 
Bristling above us, stood St. Elmo's sharp-pointed pinnacles, jabbing the sky to catch the last 
rays of the setting sun. A cold wind syphoned through the Pass sounding notes, as it 
whistled between the shattered crags. We shivered in our damp and sweaty clothes. 

Thin ribbons of clouds stretched across from the base of the Willis Wall to the Pass, like 
a well ruled geometrical line. It seemed to divide the level portion from the vertical face 
of the mountain. We had just been climbing this horizontal portion and knew better. Then we 
became aware of another illusion. The shifting, swerling cloud-shadows wove an ever-changing 
pattern in the intricate maze of hummocky ice-falls and canyoned crevasses, creating the impress¬ 
ion that the ice as actually moving downward like a massive catract or rapids. 

We all stopped to watch this weird interplay of lights and shadows, and would have prefered 
to tarry longer (and rest). But dripping noses and hungry voids bespoke the distance yet to be 
covered. 


Photograph by Al Schmitz 
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By PfluL H. Pfeiffer 


"It's midnight - time to get upl" We 
heard on August 18th, at Still Creek camp¬ 
ground, and we fumbled mummy bag zippers 
and flashlights. At commisaary there were 
cold cereal and hot tea. Car headlights 
zigzagged up to the lower parking area of 
Timberline Lodge. "Here is my ice axe, 
here is my crampons"Count offl" "One, 
two.. twe nty-ni ne, thi rty." 

In single file, ferules of ice axes 
forward, we headed north on a trail il¬ 
lumined by the long lights of the Lodge. 
Some of us carried ropes. We were thirty 
people many of whom had been frustrated 
by the fair weather at Rainier which had 


melted the upper slopes in the day and had 
frozen them at nighi into ice too dangerous 
for us, who were unpractised in ice belaying Q 
We had had but little experience with ropes, 
so we carried these only for handlines and 
emergencies. Though we were only slightly 
experienced on crampons we had confidently 
begun our ascent., leader. Gene Todd, we 
all knew that he had conducted safely to the 
top other groups of no more experience than 
us. We had had training in self-arrests 
with ice axes. Maybe we could get up Hood 
as a sort of substitute for Rainier. 

The Lodge T s lights dimmed with distance, 
and our flashlights began to shine. Snow 
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RAINIER WHEN ANGRY CAN BE SUPERB 


Now that Base Camp is all over and everyone has had such a good time, we can let you in on 
a secret... and we know that you won't be disappointed. But actually, you were all cheated, 
this summer, out of one of the greatest spectacles that Mt. Rainier puts on... one of its 
tremendous, tumultuous and overpowering summer storms. Of course, you would have had to pay 
for it in discomfit and loss of other scenic spectacles. 

As you realize, Rainier is an extremist, never does things by halves... it’s either all clouds 
or all sunshine. So we got all sunshine and should feel thoroughly satisfied... even though we 
lost out on the summit climb. 

Mt. Rainier is on the edge of the storm paths from the Aleutians, and being so high and 
massive, it attracts every vagrant atmospheric change that happens by. Also being high and so 
near to the ocean, the intensity of these storms is increased tremendously by this great vert¬ 
ical difference in elevation. Storms, here, are far different from those we see in the flat lands 
or on lesser ranges and peaks. 

Here our photograph shows a king-sized battle of clouds against the great mountain with a 
background of black volcanic buttresses and glistening glaciers... dark clouds and light clouds 
in turbulent motion... action and restless turmoil on a scale as tremendous as the mountain 
itself. 

In the accompanying picture, Kurt Bank was fortunate in catching the battle at a time when 
the sun was breaking through the maelstrom and spotting the snow with brilliant light, in 
vicid contrast to the dark and ominous clouds that engulfed the rest of the mountain. 


Photography by Kurt Bank 
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under foot. A building ahead. The chair¬ 
lift hut and Silcox shelter and a 5 min¬ 
ute rest. 

Again we climbed the snow and -- oh, 
irony-- discerned the parallel lines of 
a sno-cat's cleats. A long thin cloud in 
the east was brownish red. In the south 
rose grey-and-white Mount Jefferson, with 
The Sisters behind it on its left. Rocks, 
and Breakfast No.1. The long thin cloud was 
rose-red now; the purple, conical shadow 
of Hood was stretching over scores of miles 
of western hills and fog up in the atmo¬ 
sphere above; the sun was up I Snow under 
foot again. 

Division of party at the rocky margin 
of icy snow. Breakfast No. 2. "Come on 
up, gals, and wear your crampons. Drive 
all the spikes of a boot into the ice at 
once. 11 

Odor of sulphur and a curl of sul¬ 
phurous vapor above that pink promin¬ 
ence on the left. Mustard rocks on the 
right. A rest on the rim of an old crater, 
and Lunch No. 1. In front of us the shaken- 
apart rescue hut with the double front walls 
that had housed a toboggan. At our left a 
pool of blue ice and above it a great cre¬ 
vasse, which we would remember. 

Again we marched, making an arch of 
crampons'— Tracks across icy snow and taking 
care not to slide into the emerald ice cup at 
whose bottom lay a fumarole where a curious 
man had been suffocated. Glare ice and, 
frozen in it— like brown worms-- the ropes 
of previous parties. Three of our ropes 
were now carefully set on this ice as belays 
for handlines. He ventured up. 


Next-- traverses on sun-melted steps that 
snow terraces. "One at a time! Move fast' 
and watch for rocks!" Finally we clambered 
up on the boulders of the summit ridge. 
Beyond: Mount Adams, a trunk; Mount Rainier, 

a white, huge half-sphere. 

12:15pm 11, 246 feet, 5000 up from Tim¬ 
berline. All 30 of us had arrived -- good 
leadership. "Take off the crampons for a 
while. Sigh and sign the register." Lunch 
No. 2. "It's warm-- out of the wind-- over 
on Mazama Ridge." 

Now, the descent, the time of danger. 
Oliver Kehrlein, leader, went down first 
over the steep snow chute with its terraces 
of footsteps to affix the ropes and station 
three men at the belays across the glare 
ice. But he had scarcely established the 
belays before frightening cries of "Fall!! 
Self-arrest!" rang from the snow slope 
near the summit. 

Endeavoring to make a difficult turn 
around the end of the upper crevasse, Ruth 
Patschkowski had slipped and, failing to 
complete a self-arrest with her ice as she 
rolled and slid, had vanished into the great 
crevasse below. 

Orders were relayed up the mountain side 
from Oliver: "Doctor Wayburn! All spare 
ropes! Warm clothing!" Ruth had been dis¬ 
covered on an ice-ledge in the crevasse, 
a ledge about thirty feet below the edge. 

She was conscious but bleeding. 

Two people were dispatched for help. 

Over ice and rocks they bit and clattered 
with their crampons. What? they asked, 
what was that orange-colored thing just 









below the rocks topping the largest snow 
field? A sno-cat! with its two men 
coming toward theml An observer near 
the Lodge had seen through his binoculars 
the disappearance of Ruth and had al¬ 
erted the sno-cat. The club members 
gave the men exact directions along 
with crampons, ice ace, and ski jac¬ 
ket. The men cut a toboggan off the 
sno-cat ! s top and started up. The 
two club members slogged on down to 
the hut to phone for a second cat 
with blankets and coffee. 

Above, on the slopes of Mount Hood, 
the women and children came down in a 
first group. The men, now organized 
into a rescue team, carefully strapped 
the cheerful Ruth to the toboggan and 
gave her, as she grew drowsy with mor¬ 


phine, as swift a descent to the Lodge 
and to a station-wagon turned into an 
ambulance as soon as solicitude would 
permit. The Oregonian declared next day: 
"Minor injuries diagnosed as possible 
rib fractures and cuts and bruises.” 

So we went up, and so we came 
down Mount Hood. With united efforts 
we all succeeded in achieving the com¬ 
plete ascent. In the descent, with 
united efforts ve succeeded, we hope, 
in giving to our injured Ruth our best 
help and care-- and good wishes. 
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Maf. ParK 


Bears are a feature of many National 
Parks, and Rainier is no exception. For the 
tourists, they are picturesque... that is 
they like to shoot pictures of them so that 
they can go back home with live evidence of 
the "wild west". For campers, bears are a 

pest, a nuisance and a--. They too 

would like to shoot them... but with some¬ 
thing besides cameras. 

It all depends on your point of view... 
that is, where and at what time you view them. 
Personally I like mine in the day time, some 
where in the park... not at night time in the 
campgrounds... and to be more specific, not in¬ 
side of my tent nor in my car. And there is 
one place in which they would be particularly 
welcome (and I don't understand why they turn 
up their sniffly noses at it) and that is in 
the bear traps so alluringly baited by the 
neatly uniformed rangers. Maybe the bears have 
learned to read the DANGER sign on the trap. 

I wish that they were as clever at reading 
the RESERVED FOR CAMPERS sign, and the FOR 
LADIES ONLY posted on a small building at the 
end of the campgrounds. 

We were properly initiated during our 
first campfire, when a huge black bear came 
ambling down out of the woods across the snow- 
field, paid no attention to us, but circled 
around toward the tents. We, secure in our 
numbers around the campfire, yelled, hooted and 
threw rocks. He gave us one glance and ambled 
on. He disappeared at the south end of camp— 
only to reappear moments later at the north end. 


Then the kind ranger explained: There were at 
least six of them... they took turns prowling... all 
through the night. But YOU MUST NEVER ANNOY THEM. 

It's against Park Regulations-and besides if you 

don't annoy them, they won't bother you... pro¬ 
viding you have no edibleso.. luncheons, candy or 
"squirrelings" around in your tent, ruck sack, clo¬ 
thing or car. 

We thought that we understood these rules- 

but seemingly the bears hadn't received their copy. 
As soon as we had settled down in our sleeping bags, 
and all was darkness in our tents, then we began 
to hear noises, weird snuffly noises nearby, and 
clankidy-bang noises far off, angry shouting, 

HALF STIFLED SCREAMS and the suppressed whimpering 
and crying of a child in the next tent. We steeled 
ourselves within our bags and readied the zipper. 

And then we stopped cold as a BANG CLUNK SMASH rent 
the night air, followed by wild yelling, running, 
blinking flashlights... and then sudden complete 
silence. 

Gratefully we turned over and pulled our nose 

inside the bag-both ears too. Sleep came, for 

we were tired and needed all we could get. But it 
wasn't for long... for suddenly from another direct¬ 
ion came louder shouting, snorting and cursing... 
coming nearer and nearer to our tent... again we 
grasp the zipper of our bag... thud, thud, thud,and 
A HEAVY BODY BUMPED INTO AND BOUNCED OFF OUR TENT 
WALL. We were all bolt upright, fighting zippers 
and bags, hearts pounding, breathing hard. Then as 
suddenly silence, deadily silence again. 
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So on through the night...fitful sleep alter¬ 
nated with jolting nightmarish outbreaks. It 
was terrifying in that dark tent, helpless in 
a constricting sleeping bagco.what if he came 
right in the next time...how to get out...but 
then where to... and what for??? What a night 11 

Daylight brought forth the evidences of the 

night’s wild havoc- it was bad, but not half as 

maelstromish as we had imagined. Garbage cans 
upturned, 100%, contents spread far and wide, 
commissary tent broken into and torn, over turned 
oven, supplies messed up, cartons ripped and 
equipment strewn every which way. The commissary 
members were only half awake... they had chased 
each successive marauder over the adjacent hill¬ 
sides with sticks and stones and firebrandso 
Seemingly the bears enjoyed the game. They came 
back for more... bear tracks and droppings were 
everywhere. 

Breakfast topic: "Park Regulation says: 

1 Don’t annoy the bears’ - but what does annoy 
a bear? 1 ’ 

So it went every night. Tents were ripped, 
some downed, cars scratched and broken into; 
Commissary food was moved to a sturdy log cabin 
and the official members slept by daylight. 

We talked, dreamt bears... all but ate bears 
(unfortunately). Even mistook heavy breathing 
in the next tent. Sleepless nights began to 
tell on us... tired, cranky... no appetites. 

Then when two girls were driven by an inquisit¬ 
ive bear from their tent, all of the lone women 
moved into the crowded community tent and the 
families wanted to follow suit. 

Bruin must have found it great fun, for he 
then began to carry off odd objects, such as 
purses, lip stick, strewing contents of bags in 
the bushes, biting holes in plastic wash basins, 
overturning large kettles of boiling soup (and 


we hope he scalded himself) and even climbed 
up on the hot stove to see what was in one 
stock-pot. That must have been the night that 
he went completely berserk and raised the most 
ructions. 

Finally the sympathic (no question of that) 
ranger finally took pity and supplied a bear 
trap - a horizontal super-garbage can on wheels, 
designed to lure the bear inside and release a 
door behind, to enclose him. 

Each night the trap was baited with nice 
smelly fish and the door set. Each morning 
showed where the bears had sniffed at the trap 
and had passed it by. The big sign DANGER meant 
just that to the smart bears. So the rangers 
washed and cleaned the trap and supplied a new 

type of bait-putrid, stinking fish. The trap 

was moved over to our food stockade, which was 
the center of attraction for the present. 

Result? Nothing there... but renewed and 
even increased activities everywhere else. They 
were getting really mad now 0 

Then, finally, one moonless and quiet night 
when all were dead to this world and at peace 
with all wild-life, there came out of the deep 
silence the long awaited ’’CLANG” that marked 
the slamming of the trap door. Silence (while 
the brute enjoyed the vile-smelling tidbit). 

Then all hell broke loose- he wanted out... 

now... and in a hurry. He was frantic and he 
wanted us to know it. My! what a noisy and 
overpowering brute he must be. Bang, scratch, 
scrunch, grunt, growl and snorto He’d tire for 
a spell and then go at it again. This was the 
biggest noisiest night of them all and everyone 

waited for daylight - for we must h?ve caught 

a grizzly at least- judging from the volumn 

of sound emanating from the trap. 












Dawn brought 
disillusionment. 

We had caught 
the cutest little 
cub. No one had 
ever seen him be¬ 
fore -- the poor 
innocent little 
cuss. One demure 
little maiden 
tried to comiser- 
ate with him. He 
growled and clawed 
at her. The dirty 
little meaney. A 
trip to a remote 
corner of the park 
to put him out of 
circulation. His 
older friends must have missed him or were 
still hungry...for the nightly pandemonium 
continued. 

After a while, one gets used to such 
goingson. When he came close, we shouted 
and banged our cups and wash basins. As a 
safety precausion we slept noisily and late. 
Banging of cups and pans were of local in¬ 
terest only., if close by, we joined in — 
if remote, we simply turned over. 

Eventually, we learned to ignore them, 
and then, not even the youngsters bothered 
to chase them. I think that this ignoring 
them must have bothered them and made them 
really angry. The last night, when our kind 
hearted cook, Al, set out some nice delectible 
fish heads as a. peace offering for the darlings, 
they came back in all of their fury. 

That nifcht, they broke into a nice new 
convertible and messed up the interior. 


No garbage can 
was neglected 
that night. One 
big brute, climb¬ 
ed on top of the 
hood of our 
supply truck 
(used to pro¬ 
tect the door 
of our food 
shelter) and 
up there, he 
spent the night 
tearing away 
at the door, 
trying to splin¬ 
ter it board 
by board. 

He would 

set a toe-hold on one board and pull on it. 

The bending board would creak and then slap 
back like a rifle shot. Headlights and flash¬ 
lights were spotlighted on him. Nothing per¬ 
turbed him as he had the scent of food in his 
nostrils...tantalizingly, almost at paws length. 
Hour after hour he persisted, his grunting 
alternating with the slap bang of the unyield¬ 
ing boards. 

Finally came the dawn and with it Peter 
Raven to collect the makings for breakfast. 

The bear had heard Peter growl at him before - 
he knew his master’s voice and quietly climbed 
down from the hood and sauntered back into the 
woods a muchly frustrated bruin. 

Now that we are home again and can tell the 
story to our neighbors and friends, we too think 
that the Rainier bears are quite "picturesque. n 
Don’t you think so too? 
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» above, 

Fryingpan Glacier.... 
Little Tahoma’s sharp peak 
and Rainier* s rounded sum* 
mit on skyline. 


4*left, 

St Elmo’s Pass at sunset., 
with The Prow jutting up 
into Emmons and Winthrop 
Glaciers. From below its 
rocky point starts the sum- 
mi t climb. 


Photographs by 
A1 Schmitz. 



















































































































































































































ONE OF THE GRANDEST ESCARPMENTS IN THE WORLD 

Etched starkly against the sky stands the Crest of the Sierra, culminating in Mt. Whitney, 
the highest point in the United States. Its east face (often called an escarpment) is heavily 
buttressed and deeply clefted... giving the appearance of a gigantic battlement. It forms the 
eastern retaining wall to the Kern River Basin. 

From left to right we can note such well known features as: Point 13^777; the little knob 
at the head of the diagonal snow slope; Trail Crest (Whitney Pass) where the diagonal snow 
slope meets the crags; Consultation Lake (an emergency campsite) immediately below Trail 
Crest; Mt. Muir, the next high pinnacle and summit to the first heavy buttress; Day's Needle 
and Keeler's Needle just left of Whitney summit (the climbing route up the East Face follows 
the broken face immediately below and to the left of the summit;) Mt. Russell at right edge 
of picture with the Whitney-Russell Col between the two peaks. 

Geologically speaking, the Sierra Escarpment drops off at about the 9,000 foot contour, 
which in this picture is the line between the heavy snow fields and the vertically furrowed 
(due to stream erosion) face below. 


Photograph by Bob Symons 
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GUIDE TO THE 


UPPER KERN RIVER 
by 

OLIVER KERRLEIN 

Each year, I am deluged with requests for 
data a/o reference material on various parts of 

the Sierra Nevada- this year, it was the Upper 

Kern River Basin. Much has been written about 
®®t. Whitney, but very little has been published 
about the general aspects of the rest of the Kern 
Basin. 

So this year, I gathered all of the books 
and articles I could find on the Basin, and in 
the following article, am trying to condense all 
of the pertinent facts, keeping in mind the bud¬ 
getary limitations of a restricted edition. Re¬ 
cognizing the inadequacy of this material, we 
refer our readers to the source material which 
is listed below. There they can follow their 
pet interest as far as it has been so far de¬ 
veloped. We would appreciate their letting us 
know of any errors or needed additions. 

REFERENCES 

The geomorphology of the Kern Canyon was 
first studied by Andrew G. Lawson in his " The 
Geomorphogeny o_f the Upper Kern Basin " published 
in 1904. Prof. Lawson never did get any fur¬ 
ther north than Wallace Creek, so that he did 
no include what we might call "the upper section 
of the Upper Basin", a most interesting region. 


BASIN 


Dr. Francois E. Matthes went further, bring¬ 
out the glaciological phases of the Kern's genesis 
in his comprehensively illustrated " Sequoia Nat ¬ 
ional Park a Geological Album" . Dr. Matthes was 
doing his field world while the Sierra Club 
High Trip was in the Basin during the summer of 
1936. 

Dr. Matthes' wrote a most enlightening article 
on the Basin which appeared in the Sierra Club 
Bulletin, Vo. XXII under the title of " The Geo ¬ 
logic History of Mount Whitney ." 

Ten years after Dr. Matthes made his studies, 
Robert W. Webb brought out his monograph: "Gee 
morphology of the Middle Kern River Basin." In 
it he synthesizes the findings of his predecessors 
and adds his own -- particularly on the great 
Kern fault. 


In 1954, the present writer, having the 
advantage of the previous publications and near¬ 
ly a score of field trips into the Basin, publ¬ 
ished a resume of his findings in the 1954 BASE CAMP 
BOOK . This article will be summarized in the first 
part of the Guide - including new data and photo¬ 

graphs secured in 1955. 
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Besides the geology and natural history 
of the Basin (which have been culled from 
previous B.C. BOOKS) we have included the 
data on trails and camps, as well as the 
climbing in the Basin. Again we realize 
how briefly we have touched on these items, 
knowing full well that the reader can fall 
back, for complete details, on: 

Starr 1 s Guide to the John Muir Trail . 
Which is kept up to date at the personal 
sacrifice of time, effort and money, by Mr. 
Walter Starr. This gives complete statistics 
on the trails - - their distances, evelations, 
scenic values and other pertinent data. This 
and the following volumns are musts for any 
traveler in the Sierra. 

The Climber 1 s Guide to the High Sierra , 
edited by Hervey VogeT In the Climber's Guide, 
you will find the exact route (or routes) up 
each mountain, whereas, here we'll suggest 
only the usual route taken by most climbers. 

The Sierra Club Bulletins : These club 
publicatidns will be found a gold mine of 
valuable information on the early history of 
the Kern, its passes, Mt. Whitney, etc., etc. 
Those interested in the human side of the 
story of Mt. Whitney are referred to Francis 
Farquhar's series of articles in Vols XIV, XX, 
XXI, XXXII. And for those who would appreciate 
the hardships and endurance of our pioneer 
members, read Wm. E. Colby's accounts of the 
crossings of the Kings-Kern Divide in Vol. 

VIII and IX. 

From the Base Camp Books for 1942, 1949 
and 1954) we have culled valuable information 
about the natural sciences in the Basin- - the 
silva, flora, fauna, glaciology and geology, 
and the climbing. 
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THE GEOMORPHOLOGY 


Let us start back 16C,00C,CCC years 
ago, during the Jurassic Period of the 
Mesozoic Era. You may remember that it 
was about that time that the Dinosaur, 

(in its greatest development— the Bron¬ 
tosaurus) was outgrowing its two ounce 
brain, and that the warm-blooded vete- 
brates were taking over the domination 
of the earth. At that time, the portion 
of the American continent now occupying 
the western slope was wrinkled into a 
series of folds trending south-east to 
north-west. These folds were to become 
the Ancient Sierra and to set the pattern 
for our present ranges of mountains, 
which we call the Sierra Nevada. 

In the Kern Basin, you will identify 
these folds in the Sierra Crest and the 
Great Western Divide. If you will study 
your topo map or the formations in the 
field, you will find remnants of three 
minor folds evidenced by the parallel 
alignment of ridges and folds running 
north and south from Junction Park, Mt. 
Stanford and Crags Ericsson. Seemingly, 
internal stresses followed a similar 

alignment- for Webb's great Kern Fault 

runs likewise in a north to south direction. 

At the end of the Jurassic Period, 
molten granite welled up and intruded into 

the sedimentary folds- bulging here and 

there in an irregular pattern. One of these 
bulges or domes, mighter than the others, 
has remained as the great mountain mass of 
Mt. VJhitney. Another, an elongated dome, 
bulged up tranverse to the folds and re¬ 
sulted as the Kings-Kern Divide. 
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During the long Cretaceous Period (nearly 
70,000,000 year) all of the sedimentaries were 
eroded and worn away— that is all but the 
Kaweahs and the west side of the Great Western 
Divide. Webb claims, that at that time, the 
Great Western Divide was higher than the Crest 
which we now call the Sierra Crest. It was the 
subsequent uptilting of the Sierra Block that 
raised Mt. Whitney and its Crest above the 
Kaweahs and the Great Western Divide. 


After the Cretaceous erosion, our Basin 
was a broad undulating valley extending from the 
Sierra Crest to the Great Western Divide, with 
a series of meandering streams working their way 
south along shalLow valleys and trying to break 
through to the next valley where ever a weak¬ 
ness allowed for a break-through. Thus, with 
the exception of the Kaweah Range, everything 
in the Basin was granite as far as the eye could 
see. This surface has been called the n contact 
surface between the granite and the sedimentaries. 
Remnants of this ancient eroded granite surface 
(slightly weathered) will be found today on the 
summit plateaus of Mtso Whitney, Bernard, Langley, 
Milestone and several other smaller areas. 
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Then started the seried of convulsive jerks 
that tilted the Sierra Block up at its eastern 
edge - several thousand feet during each cata¬ 

clysm. There were at least four of these up¬ 
ward movements lasting possibly for a couple of 
million years and followed by quiescent periods 
of from ten to twenty million years• 

During these intervening quiet periods, stream 
erosion took place, eroding the ridges and lower¬ 
ing the whole landscape. However, the Kern dif¬ 
fered from the balance of the Sierra. In the 
balance of the Range, the streams followed the 
general trend of the uptilted block and broke 
through the folds to flow westward. In the Kern, 
restrained by the Great Western Divide, the 
streams continued to flow to the south. Possibly, 
one of the little valleys, containing the Kern 
Fault, trenched more deeply than the others 
and caused them to seek its lower level. 


The erosion that took place during each 
of these quiet periods, wore the valley floor 
of the Kern Basin to successively lower levels-- 
achieving that terraced effect, which we recog¬ 
nize as the different "erosional surfaces of 
plateaus. 











Thus, you will find 1000 feet below the 
highest Eocene Summit Plateaus, a lower or 
second plateau, to which Matthes gives the 
name of "The Cirque Peak; as a lower shoulder 
of Mto Langley and as a summit plateau on 
Mt» Pickeringo 

Another thousand feet lower, you’ll find 
the Boreal Erosional Surface, as evidenced by 
Bighorn Plateau and Boreal Plateau. And finally 
the last period of erosion lowered the Basin 
to where the Pleistocene Ice Age took over and 
started carving out glacial canyons and amphi¬ 
theatres o This last terrace can be seen in 
those extensive, forested shoulders known as 
the Chagoopa Plateau on both sides of the 
gorge 


The Kern River Canyon and the lateral 
valleys that extend back to the Crest and the 
Great Western Divide, have also been lowered 
successively with the dropping of the main 
Basin, but their sheer walls and cliffed am¬ 
phitheaters (on their south sides) are all the 
results of the recent million years of Pleistocene 
glaciation. 

During the Great Ice Age, practically all 
life was wiped out from the Basin. Curiously, 
one pine survived during that extended frigid 
period. Before the Ice Age, the timberline 
tree, throughout the Sierra, was the Foxtail 
Pine o 


In the Kern however, it alone withstood the 
intense cold and blankets of snow, and today 
still persists as the timber-line tree of the 
Basin. However, you’ll find the Lodgepole 
giving the Foxtail stiff competition over on 
the west side of the Basin, up under tthe Great 
Western Divide * A visit to the park-like groves 
of Foxtail (Pinus Balfouriana) on (Juyot Flats, 
Guyot Creek and in Rock Creek Basin will be found 
well worth while. 
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Another unique feature found in the Basin 
is the Golfen Trout Creek, first found in 
Volcanic Creek, now named the Golden Trout 
Creek. This trout has been transplanted 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Sierrao By interbreeding, however, it lo¬ 
ses its brilliant golden color. 

Scietists became interested in Mt. 

Whitney when they found that, from its 
summits, experiments could be conducted 
far above the dense, dust-laden atmos¬ 
phere of the low-lands. So, sponsored by 
the Smithsonian Institute and aided by the 
citizens of Lone Pine, a stone shelter was 
built on the summit plateaUo It was occu¬ 
pied in 1904 by Drso Campbell and Abbott to 
study solar constants and the presence of 
vapors on Mars and the Moon. During these 
experiments, it was found that winter tem¬ 
peratures on the summit reached 27 degrees 
below zero Farenheit. This shelter, now is 
in habitable shape and can be used as a 
shelter for anyone staying up there for the 
night, or caught there during a storm. 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

In the following pages, you will find 
a list of the flowers that one sees near the 
trail and around camp. The botanist is refer¬ 
red to the Botanical Lists in the Base Camp 
Books and to the collections in the California 
Academy of Sciences for the specimenso 

Likewise for the birds and animals. Those, 
here described are only the ones which any ama¬ 
teur would run across and be interested ino 
Then, since so many find difficulty in gaining 
access to the Basin, we have diagramed the access 
trails and principle trails and knapsack routes 
therein. 

Full data will be found in the Starr’s Guide. 


















TREES 


Reference is made to the wellknown 
authorities on western trees, such as Jepson, 
Sudworth, Peatty etc. and to previous issues 
of the Base Camp Book . 

The Upper Basin being relatively high in 
elevation, its trees belong to the timberline 
group. 

The timberline tree on the east side of 
the Basin is the Foxtail Pine- Pinus Bal¬ 

four iana : Murr. It is found only here and up 
around Mts. Scott and Eddy in northern Calif. 

For an explanation of this unusual habit growth, 
see the B.C. BOOK for 1954. Occassionaly a 
stray specimen can be found in the Kings River 
and the Faweah watersheds. These trees stand 
boldly erect, while climbing far above the 
protected tree line. Its crown is usually 
shattered and its trunk often scarred by ligh¬ 
tening and storms. Its 5 needles are in bun¬ 
ches that clothe the branch terminal for 6 to 
12 inches— like the tail of a fox. Its bark 
is cinnamon brown. 

Occasionaly Pinus Albicaulis (the timber- 
line tree further north) can be found to¬ 
gether with specimens of the Red Fir- Abies 

Magnifies . Another stray from the eastern 

escarpment is the Pinyon Pine- Pinus Mono - 

phylla , with its gray-green single needles and 
sticky cones. 

High up at elevations with the Foxtail, 
particulary on the west side of the Basin, we 

find the Lodgepole pine- Pinus Murrayana 

(a variety of Contorts ). It is never very 
large and can be readily identified by its 
gray scaley bark, two short needles and small 
light cones. It is hard to split and makes a 
poor, smoky fire. 


At lower elevations we find the Jeffrey 

pine— Pinus Jeffreyi - a large straight tree, 

long narrow crown, dark blue-green foliage, 3 
long narrow needles, dark red-brown bark furrowed 
in narrow ridges; large cones. 

Associated with the above are the Western 

Junipers- Juniperus Occidentalis , with rounded 

tops, open crown, short thick trunks, short ashy- 
green sdales clasping twigs closely. Berries 
bluish black. 

FLOWERING PLANTS 

Since it is difficult to know where to 
start among the hundreds of wonderful wild 
flowers that inhabit the Upper Kern, we have 
decided to fall back on Helen Sharsmith's 
"Botanist's or Mountaineer!^ Dozen" as pub¬ 
lished in the 1954 B.C.BOOK. Since we will 
not elaborate on them before adding our own 
selections, the reader is referred to her 
article, for very elucidating data. 

1. Polemonium eximium : the Skypilot, found 
above timberline and on up to the very summit 
of Mt. Whitney. Its luminous blue clusters of 
fragrant flowers grow from the ends of gray 
finely dissected-leafed stems. Tradition per¬ 
mits the climber of a 13,000 foot peak to pick 
a. single sprig as a momento. 

2. Hulsea algida —Alpine Sunflower-- yes 

a small golden sun flower growing high up with 
and in strong contrast to the blue polemonium. 

Also closely associated with the above 
hardy mountaineers is the dainty little yellow 

Draba of which the® are six varieties in 

the Upper Basin- one of which is found nowhere 

else in California, Draba fladnizensis. 
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3. Another typical hardy mountaineer from 

above-timberline is the Phlox caespitosa - 

a type example of the polster plant with a 
thick long root and dense cushion of leaves 
and flowers, especially built to withstand 
the rigors of its artistic setting. 

Its flowers have the delicate fragrance of 

heliotrope- but you'll have to get down 

on all fours to smell it. 

4. Mrs. Sharsmith next chooses John Muir's 

favorite- the White Heather- Cassiope 

Mertensiana. Definitely it belongs high up 
in the selection of Sierra favorites-- but 
personally we have failed to find any in the 
Upper Basin. Perhaps others have noted red- 
spotted white bells, usually found associated 
with the other or Red Heather, which follows. 

5. Phyllodoce Breweri (formerly known as 
Bryanthus)-- Red Heather. Both the Red and 
White Heather have similar low rampant growing 
habits. However, the red flowers are less bell 
shaped and more like a saucer than the white. 

Also it grows somewhat lower and blooms slight¬ 
ly later. 

6. Kalmia polifolia. var. microphylla . While 
this is commolnly known as the Pale Laurel or 
Swamp Laurel, it actually is a member of the 
Heath family along with the last two. Its 
flower is basically similar to the others, ex¬ 
cepting that its petals flare widely and are of 
a richer pink. Unlike the others, it prefers a 
damper, swampy habitat— such as above Sky 
Blue Lake in Miter Basin. 

Mrs. Sharsmith also adds, parenthetically, 
in conjunction with the other heaths— the 
Labrador Tea, the Sierra Laurel and the Manzanita, 
all of which will be found along the lower stream 
banks and dry slopes. 


7. Oxyria digyna -- Alpine Sorrel. You'll 
never remember that first name, but be sure 
to fix this plant firmly in your mind as it 
is the one I am asked most often to name— 
although if flowers are anything but attrac¬ 
tive. They do however stand out from the 
gray granite by the deep russet-brown colo¬ 
ration of what appears to be an erect stalk 
of dried seeds. The leaves are fleshy, 
kidney shaped and often flushed with red. 
Chewed, they provide an acid, refreshing 
juice. Found usually in some damp crack or 
nitch high up on an otherwise dry cliff. 

8. Epilobium obcordatum — Rock Fringe. 
You'll remember its common name due to its 
habit of peeping out from, and surrounding, 
the granite boulders, with long lasting 
rose-purple, flowers. Perhaps you'll re¬ 
member the latin name (in part at least) 

as the petals are shaped like inverted 
hearts, and the flowers are often an inch 
across. There are six other varieties of 
Epilobium in the Basin— all growing at high 
elevation. One is the well known firewood, 
whose hardshelled seeds open up after a 
forest fire to paint the burnt-over area in 
brilliant red. Its Name Epilobium Angusti - 
folia. 

9. Primula suffrutescens Sierra Primrose, 
seen here in the Basin more frequently than 
further north. It provides a dash of color 
on many of the high barren slopes and rocky 
ledges, with its lavender and white blooms 
and leafless stems. 

10. Aquilegia pubescens -- Sierra Alpine 
Columbine— "flitting butterflies of shady 
nooks" on north faces of overgrown canyons 
remind us of the age old use in Medieval 
heraldry and decorations. Usually white, 
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creamy or yellow, their light color catches 
the eye-- their long spurs readily identify 
them. The brilliant red and/or multicolored 
hybrids of A. truncats have not been noted 
in the Basin, so far. 

11. Penstemon Menziesii var. Davidsonii -- 
Davidson’s Penstemon. This is but one of 
the eight varieties of penstemon in the 
Upper Basin and is frequently found high 
above timberline, its unusually large blue 
purple flower standing out boldly against 
its barren background. 

In strange contrast to this variety is 
the P. Newberryi-- Pride of the Mountsins- 
with its clusters of small brilliant red flo¬ 
wers, usually growing at a lower elevation. 

And still different is another -- the 
Penstemon heterodoxus , with its whorls of 
small purple flowers which give it the name 
of "Whorled Penstemon." 

12. Salix petrophila var. caespitosa — 
Alpine Willow. This insignificant 2 inch 
little shrub and Alpine brother to the 
willow trees that overhang the streams of 
lower elevation, is the subject of admira¬ 
tion of every mountaineer. These tiny 
plants, 2 to 4 inches high and from 50 to 

100 years old, may have from 2 to 6 leaves and 
often disport a catkin several times longer 
than the balance of the plant. While other 
timberline plants may die back during the 
frigid seasons, this hardy individual simply 
sheds its leaves and adds another minute lay¬ 
er to its cortex. 

While there are six other varieties of 
willows in the Kern Basin, no one has so far 
reported a Salix nivalis or snow willow, be¬ 
side which the above dwarf willow is a giant— 
its leafy stem is hardly an inch long and its 
catkin a third of an inch. 


Helen Sharsmith limited herself to a 
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dozen, and had to stop there c Ho telling how 
far she would have gone and which plants she 
would have added. So we’ll go on, first with 
our pet selections and then with those which 
are seen often in the Basino 

Perhaps our favorite is the delicate, 
waxy little Lewisia (there are three varieties 
in the Basin, and only an expert can tell them 
apart.) They grow in round wreaths of waxy- 
white flowers (often streaked with light laven¬ 
der) rising from a cluster of strap-light 
leaves. Their habitat is in wet mossy spots, 
high above timberline-- and to my surprise, I 
found them on the flat top of Table Mountain. 

Everybody knows (and Ohs and Ahsi over) 
the brilliant Indian Paintbrushes with colors 
ranging from the deep maroon to the almost 
colorless little green Castilleya nana, they 
splash the scene with color, from the lowest 
meadows to the highest ridges. There are six 
varieties in the Basin, each in a different shade. 

Another perennial, one that spreads purple 
colorings from the deepest canyons to the 
highest crests, is the Lupine , of which there 
are nine varieties in the Fern. Their pur¬ 
ple pea-like flowers, standing several feet 
high, mark their identity along the lower 
trails. Then, curiously enough, we found one 
growing like a thick moss-like mat, on Mt. Langley 
at 13,COO feet. Lupines are among the first to 
bloom and the last to fade. Then there is a 
small yellow flower, over which many are confused. 
And well they might be. It not only resembles 
other yellow little flower, but it has 15 of its 
own different varieties in the Basin. However, 
it belongs to the rose family and therefore has 
5 petals and is inclined to have a woody stem 

and is called Potentilla. 

Another large group (with eleven varieties) 
is that of the monkey flower, the Mimulus, in 
all sizes and colors from yellow to pink and deep 
red. The flowers are oddly shaped with two lips, 
and usually grow along streams and in wet spots. 

























Some of them bloom immediately after the 
snows melt. Early hikers arriving on the 
Boreal Plateau, while the snow was still 
there, were surprised to find a widespread 
carpet of maroon Mimulus coccineus, not 
over three inches high. 

Everywhere in the high meadows of the 
Upper Basin, shutter bugs waste film aplenty 
shooting the two types of shooting stars: 
Dodecatheon alpinum (the dainty variety) and 
Jeffreyi (the larger type) they certainly 
are very photogenic. 

Nearby in the swampy parts of the mea¬ 
dow, of purple flowers on a long round stem. 

The botanist will tell him that it is an 
Allium, but his nose will tell him that it 
is a wild onion. 

Occasionally, brilliantly lighted by a 
ray of sunlight in some dense forest, the 
camera fiend will be stopped by a rich orange 
Leopard Lily-- its coloring and black spots 
-announcing its common name. 

Then there are three plants, whose flowers 
do not attract attention and yet upon close 
scrutiny are outstanding: 1. Pedicularis (of 
which there are four varieties in the Basin) 
which would be passed by as a colorless and 
formless spray of insignificant flowers. Yet 
on close inspection shows a well arranged plume 
of minature elephant heads, big floppy ears, 
long upcurved trunk and two dark eyes. 

2. A similar thin stalk of insignificant 
flowers, viewed closely, develops into a perfect 
tower of dainty, brilliantly dotted jewels, which 
give to it the common name of lf Jewel Flower" 

and the Latin name of Strepta.nthus , either 
cordatus or pilosus . 

3. This one you won't find, unless you go 
early and search around in the duff, near timber- 


line. There you may find, about two inches 
high, the colorless skull of a bull, horns 
and all. It gives you the creeps. You can 
call it Steer's Head or Dicentra Uniflora . 

But here is one you'll never miss: its 
quite a sizeable sun-flower on a tall stalk 
with gray fuzzy ear-like leaves-- common 
name, Mule's Ears, or Alpine Sunflower-- 
botanical name, Wyethia mollis , Gray. 

Frequently as you go through the high 
meadows you will see a scattering of deep- 
deep-blue round chalices on short stems, 
standing three or four inches above the ground. 
They are the gorgeous gentian. Everyone 
tries to photograph them but no one ever 
succeeds. Occasionally you'll see an albino 
a white gentian, which you can photograph, 
close-up. 

Having exhausted our list of attrac¬ 
tive flowers, we list the sedums, with their 
fleshy leaves and "hen-and chicken" type of 
flowers; the Senecio , which looks like a 
ragged,dishrevelled sunflower, but actually 
belongs to the cineraria clan; the gray 
leaved eriogonums with their ever-lastin- 
straw-like flowers-- and whose name must 
not be confused with the erigerons 9 a 
daisy like little flower found nearly every¬ 
where-- from the meadows to the graveHey 
shoulders of the high mountains. It will 
help you to differentiate, if you remember 
that a geron is an old man(hence gerontology) 
and this plant has always fuzzy gray whiskers. 

We'll stop her$, knowing full well that 
we have left out your pet plant. But stop we 
must, as there are so many more that one would 
only be confused. John Thomas Howell, the 
Naturalist for the Base Camp, when it was in 
the Basin, collected 495 different species, 
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subspecies and varieties. You 1 11 find his 
list in the BC BOOK for 1949 and you can 
find his collection of specimens at the Cali¬ 
fornia Academy of Science. 

BIRDS 

The following birds have been seen in 
the Upper Basin at various seasons, in 
different years, and can serve as a check 
list for visitors interested in the feath¬ 
ered creatures that spend part of their 
summers there: 

Listed alphabetically and according 
to the type of area they frequent, we have: 

In the forested area, the chickadee, Cassin 
purple finch, red shafted flicker, Olive 
sided flycatcher, Sierra grouse, Steller 
jay, Clark nutcracker, western wood peewee, 
mountain quail, ruby crowned kinglet, Wil¬ 
liamson Sapsucker, western tanager, Sierra 
hermit thrush, Audubon warbler and Calif, 
woodpeckero 

Soaring from the cliffs and canyo n 
walls , the golden eagle and darting from 
crevisses in the cliffs, the rock wren. 

Feeding on the high grassy slopes, the 
mountain bluebird, junco, Sierra rosey finch 
(also frequently seen, working in pairs on 
the high snow banks.) 

Along the streams one may catch a 
glimpse of the darting water ouzel; and 
occasionally, if one is fortunate, he may 
see them diving into the stream or back of 
a waterfall into their nest, or momentarily 
standing on a rock, bobbing and dipping-- 
which had given to them the name of Dippers. 
Fortunate indeed is he who has heard their 
melodious love song. 

Flitting in and out of the meadows and 
willow thickets, we may glimpse the: western 
robin, the white crowned sparrow, warbling 


vireo and the pileola.ted warbler. 

Sipping honey from flowers on warm slopes 
and gardened meadows, we find the hummingbirds- 
rufous, alien and calliope. 

While this does not propose to be a complete 
list of all possible feathered visitors, it at 
least covers most of those regularly seen about the 
Basino 

OTHER ANIMALS 

Everyone recognizes the squirrel and the 
chipmunk- those beggers and robbers about camp. 

A bit larger than these, is the coney, brown coated 
and short tailed. He and his family live in the 
talus slopes where they store up hay for the 
winter. Their shrill whistle informs us that 
they know we are coming, and that they are 
watching our every move-- for they are a curious 
lot. But all that we see of them is a. small rounded 
head peeking out over a bouldero 

Closely related to the coney, but larger, 
grayer and with a bushy tail, is the marmot. 

He too is curious and bolder- he 1 11 sit there 
whistling and daring you to come nearer for a 
better photograph- but just so far- he 1 s gone- 
only to re-appear from behind some distant rock- 
and he 1 11 keep up his hide-and-seek gamd as long 
as you’ll tarry and play it with him. 

Rarely you may see a coyote in the Basin. 

You will see his droppings and may hear his 
dismal .howling in the night, but he keeps his 
distance. Cats likewise are never seen- only 
their tracks following you in the duff or early 
snow. 

Deer will be seen frequently through openings 
in the forest, or gracefully racing through a 
thicket. Fred. L. Jones reports bands of big¬ 
horn sheep on the eastern side of the Crest and 
we saw a small band on the west shoulder 
of Mt. Langleyo But they are timid and wary, and 
will disappear at the first approach of man 
or beast. 
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Occasionally one runs across a porcupine 
lumbering along or climbing a tree, but they 
are no longer the pest they used to be. Only 
one snow shoe rabbit have I seen in the Basin 
and that on Diamond Mesa. 

Undoubtedly there are many rodents in the 
Basin, but the only one that ever bothered me 
was a pack rat that inhabited the ceiling of the 
stone shelter on the summit of Mt. Whitney. 

This individual chose the dark of the night to 
come down and be social, visiting with me in 
my sleeping bag. 

Frogs, toads, lizards and garter snakes 
will be seen in the Basin as elsewhere in the 
Sierra. Rattlesnakes here do not follow the 
rule that they are absent at high elevations. 

You will find them in the Big Arroyo and near 
Moraine Lake around 1C,000 feet in elevation. 

And of course down in the Kern Canyon. 

TRAILS, CAMPSITES & PEAKS 

At first glance, the Upper Fern appears 
so flat and wide open that one should be able 
to travel anywhere with or without the need 
of a trail. 

In one way, this is true. One should 
never get lost in the Basin-- with those ever 
present landmarks Mt. Whitney, Milestone and 
the Kern Gorge standing ready to guide you. 
However, you certainly can get fouled up, short 
cutting across its rolling terrain and run¬ 
ning suddenly into an unexpected canyon or 
drop-off-- but even these follow a regular pat¬ 
tern (see our article in the *54 B. C. BOOK) 

Distances are terribly deceiving in the 
Kern. It is so open and the mountain masses 
are so large that we can be easily fooled. 
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It is eight miles air-line from Forester Pass 
to Whitney, but appears to "be just over there". 
Most hikers take two days to cover that stretch. 
From Sawtooth Pass, the Whitney-Langley Crest 
doesn’t appear to be the 15 miles air-line 
it actually is. A wise hiker will allow three 
hard days for the trip acrosso 

So until you are familiar with the short¬ 
cuts, stick to the regular trails. Of these 
there are two types: the through trails and 
the dead-enders. 

THROUGH TRAILS 

The Through Trails will include those 
which are part of some major system such as 
the John Muir Trail, the High Sierra Trail, 
from Giant Forest and the Kern River Trail. 

The Dead-end or lateral trails are those 
serving some particular area or connecting 
with an access trail. 

The JOHN MUIR TRAIL starts in Yosemite 
and ends at Whitney Portals— some 180 miles 
in distance. One hiker covered the whole 
distance in eleven days. Personally I would 
prefer to take eleven years. It enters the 
Basin at Forester Pass in the Kings-Kern Di¬ 
vide-- a most remarkable transitional point. 

Here the southbound hiker passes from a region 
of bold and rugged contrasts with turbulent 
streams and deeply cut canyons to a broad 
and peaceful plateau where the mountains 
form the setting rather than the attraction 
and where the light-gray granite blends with 
the sky in the distant horizon. 

As the traveler drops down the ladder¬ 
like zig-zags on the vertical south face be¬ 
low the Pass, he is prone to marvel at the 
prowess of the builders who engineered this 
trail across these sheer cliffs. However, 
he’ll take a second look, as did Bill 



















A YARD STICK 


60,000,000 YEARS OLD 


This is not only a remarkable picture of Mt. Whitney's hulking mass dominating the 
eastern skyline, but it is also an exceptional demonstration of the four stages in the 
genesis of the Kern Basin. 

So after you have enjoyed this wonderful panorama, then let it help you to visualize 
what the Basin looked like millions and millions of years ago. 

Place a ruler across from marker W on the left margin, to marker W on the right margin. 
Your ruler will then represent the floor of the Basin 60,000,000 years ago and the bump above 
it will show you how the small hill (now called Whitney) then looked. 

Drop your ruler to the markers C, and you'll see what 15,000,000 years of erosion 
did to the basin and how it lowered the floor bo what we know as the Cirque Stage. Please 
eliminate all sharp cliffs and pinnacles from the picture, as they are the result of 
recent (relatively) glacial and stream action. 

With your ruler at B (Boreal Stage) you will be able to see what 20,000,000 years of 
further erosion did in lowering the floor of the Basin and in cutting out lateral canyons. 
Again, please imagine the sharp edges as soft and round. 

And finally, the forested areas in the picture, represent the lowest level of the 
Basin after an additional 15,000,000 years of erosion and 1,000,000 years of glaciation 
had been at work. This is typical of the Chagoopa Plateau stage. 

For your identification: left to right on skyline - lower shoulder of Mt. Barnard; 
double peaks of Mt. Russell; lop-sided mass of Mt. Whitney; sharp pinnacle of Mt. Muir; 
two sharp points of Mts. Mallory and LeConte; long rounded summit of Mt. Young; Bighorn 
Plateau at right margin near marker B; Tyndall Creek in valley at our feet, with the 
jenction of the John Muir Trail and the Shepherd Creek Trail in center of picture. 


Photograph by Andy Crofut 















































Colby when he crossed here in 1910 and heard 
that stockmen had taken their cattle and sheep 
from the Kings to the Kern through this very 
same notch long before, hikers had worried 
about getting from the Kings to the Kern. 

From the foot of the zig-zags, the trail 
crosses the high barren plateau-land of the 
Upper Basin-- reminiscent of landscapes of 
the Moon or the high Colorado plateau, with 
a fascinating beauty all its own. It is but 
a foretaste of many similar plateaus and 
basins elsewhere in the Kern-- all of them 
ancient remnants of geologic periods many 
millions years old. Neither stream nor gla¬ 
cial erosion has changed their surface, ex¬ 
cepting in headwall cirques where the ice has 
quarried back and left deep blue lakes to 
delight the fisherman and the shutter-bug« 

Mile after mile across this undulating 
waste the trail gradually descends until 
finally the ever approaching tree line opens 
up to receive it, and the tired wayfarer 
flops down on Tyndall Creek to make camp. 

This is a good one night camp site, but if 
he is to stay longer, he’ll find a better 
and more protected site half a mile further 
along and just to the east of the trail near 
a small lake. 

This little lake can serve as a base 
camp for climbers intent on Mtso Williamson 
and Tyndall, Diamond Mesa and Junction Peak. 

It also serves as a last stop, on the way 
out, before the long jumps over Forester 
and Shepherd Passes. Historically it is of 
interest in that Clarence King, the first 
white man to visit the Upper Kern, camped 
here in 1864 on his way to Mt. Tyndall. 

0. Bartholowmew had his first food cache 
here on his epic midwinter trip from Mt, 
Whitney to Yosemite. His galvanized can 
(with food still in it) is still up in one 
of the trees near the lake. 


The usual route up Mt. Williamson is from 
the Bowl and has proven a pitfall for so many 
climbers that you are referred to the Climber T s 
Guide for directions. 

The regular route up Mt. Tyndall is up the 
face near the north arete and along the ridge to 
the summit. The views from both of these moun¬ 
tains are among the most comprehensive in the 
southern Sierra. 

Diamond Mesa can be climbed on any of its 
sides, but the most interesting route is up its v 
southern tip. It is a most unusual experience to 
ascend this sloping surface with the feeling as if 
you were in a different world. From the upper 
point one can continue across a narrow ridge and 
up a steep rocky face to the summit of Junction 
Peak with its 180° view of the Sierra Crest from 
the Palisades to Mt. Whitney. 

Hikers going to Milestone from either Forest¬ 
er and Shepherd Passes can save elevation and 
mileage by not dropping down to the junction of 
the trails but cutting across a couple of hundred 
feet (in elevation) higher up, to a shallow notch 
where two dead snags stand alone on the western 
skylineo There they can pick up the Milestone 
trail. The trail into the Kern Canyon follows 
down Tyndall Creek where there are other campsites. 

Continuing along the John Muir Trail, the first 
part climbs through the woods to the wide open 
11,500 foot Bighorn Plateau with its 560° panorama 
of the whole Basin-—» Whitney appears from here as 
a humped-back mass that dominates the whole Crestj 
with Russell 9 s double summit and Muir 9 s needle-like 
pinnacle. Out of the southern haze appears Guyot 9 s 
rounded form and to the west the Great Western 
Divide with its odd assortment of sharp and flat 
summit*—- Milestone, Table, Thunder and Jordan. 

Here, we are nearer to and right face-to-face with, 
the whole range of the ragged, jagged Kaweahs. 
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We then drop down to Wallace Creek for 
lunch—- the only good luncheon place for the 
day 0 This is also the junction with the High 
Sierra Trail which here climbs out of the 
Kern Canyon and the Wallace Creek trail which 
takes off up that valley to the lakes and the 
fishing (and climbing) camp higher up 0 

The next six miles on the Muir Trail are 
rather anticlimactic— a rough pull up through 
the boulders of a lateral moraine, scattered 
forests and an opening at Sandy Meadows with 
fair grazing, poor camping and scarce water c 
Up again and over another shoulder to the 

division in the trail-to the right down 

to Crabtree Meadows and the Hock Creek trails 
to the left the Whitney trail up the Whitney 
Creeko 

This brings us to our next overnight 
camping site along our way on the John Muir 
Trail* For the party with animals and who 
intend to stay out for a few days, the best 
place is Crabtree Meadows with grazing for 
stock and plenty of fire wood 0 However, 
grazing is limited and the time limits are 
usually posted 0 For the backpacker there are 
two further alternatives* He can camp near 
the Ranger’s Station a short mile up “Whitney 
Creek, or go on a couple of miles to last 
timber at Timberline Lake* 

This latter is a very popular campsite, 
as it shortens the final pull up to Trail 
Crest (Whitney Pass) and to the Summit of 
Mto Whitney* Firewood is scarce and should 
be gathered lower down along the trail 0 Sun¬ 
set colorings on the Whitney and Hitchcock 
buttresses are superb and well worth waiting 
up for* 

Trail Crest can be reached in about 

three to four hours from here*-Whitney’s 

summit in an additional couple of hours 0 
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Under stormy conditions, an early start is re¬ 
commended, as summer storms usually strike the 
Crest from 11 a,m, to noon* If caught on the 
summit, refuge should be taken in the shelter 
until the storm blows over—- which it usually 
does in a couple of hours. There have been 
several deaths from lightening on this summit. 

FIRST AS CERT OF MT. WHITNEY 

Long before A. H. Johnson, J. J. Lucas and 
Co Do Begole made the official first ascent of 
Mt. Whitney on August 18, 1875, Indian hunters 
roamed over the basin after deer and bighorn 
sheep. These Indians antedated the present 
Piutes of the Owens valley and were members of 
a branch of the Shoshones that had drifted down 
from the north, settling 1 0 on the desert plat¬ 
eau east of the Sierra; 2. on the edges of the 
Mohave Desert; 5 C in the southern end of the 
Kern River Valley and 4 0 down in the San Diego 
region. 

The Kerr River group, called the Tubatu- 
labal (and a sub-family, the Bankalachi) were 
prone towork their way up the river each summer 
in search of berries, acorns, fish and game. 

On their way up the Kern Canyon they gathered 
obsidian at the foot of Volcanic Falls, from 
which to fashion their implements. This summer 
(1955) we found worked chips and flakes all 
the way up the Lake South A merica. 

This was all perfect feeding area for the 
Bighorn, especially before white men came in 
and overgrazed the meadows throughout the Basin. 
It was reported in 1875 that the cattlemen were 
running over 200,000 head of cattle and sheep 
in this region. High meadows, with such a short 
growing season could not stand such a drain. 

It is only since cattle grazing has been pro¬ 
hibited that the bighorn have been able to 
stage a come-back in this region. They are 
presently seen up on the high plateaus along 




















the Crest, where they are safe from such preda 
tors as coyotes and mountain lions* 

Undoubtedly, it was while following up or 
searching for such a band of bighorn, that 
some Shoshone worked his way up Crabtree Creek 
and onto the shoulder of Old Whitney Pass and 
thence along to the summit plateau of Mt. 
Whitney* While up there on the north-west 
corner of the plateau and fashioning an arrow 
point, he dropped a flake of obsidian, which 
he had partly chipped* This flake, showing a 
slight evidence of dullness or patination, 
was picked up by James Koontz last year* 

This flake was similar in patination and in 
chipping technique to those we found in the 
Upper Basin this year* Unquestionably, human 

foot had conquered the summit-- little 

appreciating that he was setting it on the 
highest point in what was to be known as the 
United States* The quarrel between Clarence 
King and the three fishermen over whether the 
mountain should be called ’’Fishermen’s Peak”, 
’’Dome of the Continent”, ’’Dome of Inyo” or 
Mt. Whitney is too well known to need re¬ 
hashing here. 

It is our personal recommendation that 
visitors treat themselves to the rare privi¬ 
lege of spending the night on the summit of 
Mt. Whitney, the highest point in the U.S o A 0 
The sunsets and sunrises from there will more 
than repay for the extra effort of packing 
one’s sleeping pack, food and fuel to the top* 
Nights can be bitterly cold up there, so take 
all of the warm clothes you can. Incidentally 
watch for (and photograph) the Specter of 
Broken if it appears over Lone Pine Peak-—° 
just as the sun goes down* 

Plan to be off the summit before noon (if 
clouds start to gather) and allow time for the 


climb of Muir Peak, along the way* For 
this climb, leave the trail at the large 
cairn below the peak* A short scramble up 
over the rock and a bit of rock climbing 
will repay you with a sensational view 
from its pinnacled top. 

Allow an hour from Whitney summit to 
Trail Crest and four to five more hours to 

the Portals ■— its all down hill- but 

even that gets tiresome. 

HIGH SIERRA TRAIL 

The High Sierra Trail enters the Basin 
through Kaweah Gap, after two or three days 
hiking from Giant Forest* At the Gap one 
is figuratively slapped in the face by the 
jagged, dark Kaweahs right opposite* 

From the Gap (10,800 feet) the trail 
drops gradually for a couple of miles to 
the junction where are gathered all of the 
other trails that have crossed the Great 
Western Divide, through Black Rock Pass, 
Glacier Pass, Sawtooth and Franklin Passes. 
These other trails feed into and form the 
trail in the Big Arroyo. 

Just below the cabin at the junction is 
a campsite-- not too good but good enough for 
the night. It also serves as a base from 
which to climb the Black and Red Kaweahs* 

From here the High Sierra Trail takes 
off left up the east wall of the Big Arroyo 
to a branching in the trail about 5 miles 
out. Here take the right hand branch (and 
more attractive) to Moraine Lake three miles 
further* This unique high lake surrounded 
by dense forest is one of those that every¬ 
one raves about and is worthy of several 
days stay. This is rattle-snake country. 






Dropping down a short mile the forest 

opens into Sky Parlor Meadow-a meadow that 

is well named and contains more careces and 
sedges than any other known meadow 0 The 
view of the Kaweah from here is superb 0 

From here the trail crossed northward on 
the Chagoopa Plateau to join the other branch 
and finally drop down the Kern Canyon wall 
along Funston Creek to a short distance be¬ 
low the Ranger T s Station at Upper Funston 
Meadow--- 4 miles. 

Incidentally it is not advisable to at¬ 
tempt the trail (marked on the map) from the 
lower end of the Big Arroyo directly up the 
north wall to Sky Parlow Meadow 0 It is 
practically impossible for a knapsacker with 
any sort of a load on his back -- even if 
you can find it. 

Good camping and stock feed at Upper 
Funston Meadow — also good fishing if you 
can stand the heat after your recent days 
in the high country. Watch out for snakes. 
Crossing the Kern River we travel north for 
nine miles in the narrow high-walled canyon 
to where it opens out at Junction Meadows. 

This enlarged embayment marks the con¬ 
fluence of the three rivers the Kern* Kern- 
Kaweah and Wallace Creek, and moreover, this 
broadening of the otherwise narrow canyon 
was due to the joint efforts of the three 
ancient glaciers which came together here 
during the Pleistocene Ice Age. 

The view up the Kern Kaweah Canyon is 
startlingly spectacular. One wonders how 
animals can manage to climb up that first 
stretch of wall. Down that wall comes the 
trail (built by the Sierra Club), from Colby 
Pass and the Roaring River country. Also 


the trail coming from the north includes the 
traffic both from Milestone and from Tyndall 
Creek. 


From Junction Meadow, the trail goes north 
for about a mile then climbs the east bank, 
over a shoulder into Wallace Creek where it 
follows that stream as it cascades down into 
the Kern Canyon. In about 5 miles it crosses 
the John Muir Trail at the mouth of Wallace 
Creek 1 s hanging valley. 

ACCESS TRAILS 

Some people claim that the Kern Basin is 
too remote and inaccessible. Perhaps that 
adds to its attractiveness. However we must 
admit that the claims may have some justifica¬ 
tion. 


Yes, the Basin is unusually high, and 
moreover, it is surrounded by a high wall of 
ranges whose peaks are mostly over 13,000 feet 
in elevation. Even the passes into the Basin 
are extremely high, averaging well over 12,000 
feet and two of them over 13,000 feet. 

Then to make this little "principality in 
the sky" even more impregnable, all of the 
road-heads are either low on the desert or 
quite remote. The one exception, Whitney 
Po.rtals makes up for it, by having the highest 
pass of them all,. 

Only those who are physically fit should 
hike into the Basin. Fortunately there are 
pack stations at each of the road-heads where 
saddle animals can be rented 0 

So we have drawn a cross section in dia- 
gramatical form of each of the access trails, 
together with a description of the route, and 
present them all together on the following 
pages. 















North-eastern Approach from Owens Valley 
ACCESS TO UPPER KERN BASIN 
From Symmes Creek via Shepherd Pass 
Total Climbing 6150 feet 


This is a short but gruelling access route 
to the Upper Basin. Because of its apparent 
shortness, some hikers attempt to cross the Crest 
in one day — many of them are forced to give 
up short of Shepherd Pass. 

At present, the trail is in good shape, but 
readily goes out near the Pass, where it becomes 
hard on stock and rough on hikers. Late snow is 
also a hazard there. Advisable to check at Inde¬ 
pendence before crossing. The trail is exposed to 
sun most of the way, with lack of drinking water. 
Canteens are recommended. The trail starts at end 
of Symmes Creek Road, which leaves Highway 395 
just south of Independence. Hall’s Pack Trains 
maintains a corrall at the road-head. Camping 
facilities are typical of these east roadhead, 
though here you have a running stream. 


A predawn start is advised to avoid the desert 
heat. The trail starts at 6000 ft. and follows 
the stream for 2 miles. At 7th crossing (to south) 
take on water. Next 2 miles up zig-zags to Symmes 
shoulder - advisable to take these while shaded, 
early in morning. From there it is 2 miles to 
drinking water and lunch spot. 

Allow 3 or 4 hours for next long hot pull to 
Anvil Camp -- a beautifully forested spot at the 
junction of Shepherd Pass trail with that coming 
off Junction Pass (now abandoned). 

The next day’s climb is over talus and mor¬ 
aines with snow near the Pass, which should be 
reached by noon. After pause for lunch by nearby 
lake, it is down hill to Tyndall Creek, 4 miles 
beyond. 
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Mid-eastern Approach from Owens Valley 
ACCESS TO CRABTREE MEADOWS 

from Whitney Portals via Trail Crest ( Whitney Pass ) 
Total Climbing 5400 feet 


For those interested in the Whitney region, 
this is a most efficient access route. More 
hikers attempt this route than any other - and 
a large proportion never reach either Trail 
Crest or the summit of Whitney. 

A well paved road from Lone Pine takes you 
to Whitney Portals (8200 ft.). Excellent camp¬ 
ing, store, Whitney Pack Station. 

Only the hardiest of hikers (properly accli¬ 
mated) can make Trail Crest (13,600 ft. - 11 miles) 
or Whitney Summit (14,496 ft 0 - 14 miles) in one 
day, so it is suggested that an overnight camp be 
made at Mirror Lake, a very popular camp site. 

Other higher camp sites are Ibex Park (with water 
and feed); or under the Pass at Trail Camp on the 
shores of a small lake above Consultation Lake. 

Carry fire wood to latter camp and be prepared 
to photograph an extraordinary dawn picture of 
the Crest. Grazing poor here. 

ALTERNATE SUGGESTIONS 
on Whitney Summit — i 
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An early morning start is advisable: 1. to climb 
the switch-backs, ’’ladder 11 and buttress before the 
heat of the day; 2 0 to cross Trail Crest before the 
storms hit there (often about 11 a.m.); 3. to thus 
gain the necessary extra time to include a side trip 
to Whitney Summit (allowing 4 hours for this side 
trip); and 4. so that you’ll have plenty of time to 
take it easy and slowly up to the Pass G 

It’s all down hill from the Pass to Timberline 
Lake, a fine campsite from small party (4 miles). 

Good camping and grazing near Ranger’s Station (2 
miles further) but only for short stay. Fishing 
excellent in Whitney Creek. 

Fine base camp at Crabtree Meadows 0 Grazing 
limited, so check upon arrival as to time limits. 

Also exquisite campsite on shore of lower lake 
in Crabtree Valley — a tough extra hour on poor 
trail taking off mile above Ranger’s Station. 

Back packers should spend the night 
is an unforgettable experience. 
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South-eastern Approach from Owens Valley 
ACCESS TO ROCK CREEK 
from Carroll Creek via Army Pass 
Total Climbing 3800 feet 


The Cottonwood-Army Pass Trail starts from the 
Whitney Pack Station at the end of the Carroll Creek 
Road, 14 miles southwest of Lone Pine. While the 
mules are usually loaded there and riders mount at 
the Pack Station, hikers drive on another 9 miles 
and 2500 feet higher (8500 ft.) to the shoulder of 
Wonoga Peak, on the County dead-end road. 

A predawn start is advised as the first part of 
the road is exposed to the desert sun and water only 
becomes available after 4 or 5 hours. As you round 
the last shoulder of Wonoga, the view up and down 
Owens Valley is "tremendous", and one place where 
you will get a polychrome effect in the Valley floor. 


The final mile to the Pass is a spectacular 
one, along the north wall of the Army Pass Amphi 
theater. The old trail along the ledge on the 
south wall is no longer used. It is advisable 
to cross the Pass before noon, as summer storm 
frequently hit there at that time. 

From the Pass, one can easily make the 
ascent of either Mt. Langley or Cirque Peak. 
Allow 3 hours extra for either of these side 
trips. The view through the notch, just west 
of the summit of Langley, is one of the most 
ragged, jagged and pinnacled I know of in the 
Si<rra. 


The first possible camp site is on Little Cotton¬ 
wood Creek, or a mile or so further at Golden Trout 
Resort (11 miles). Reservations should be made in 
advance. 

krom there, the trail climbs gradually 
to Cottonwood Lakes Basin under the precipitous 
escarpments of Cirque Peak and Mt. Langley. No 
public grazing until you reach this Basin. 


From the Pass, the trail descends gradually 
and veers to the north toward two fascinating 
campsites: the first, at Lower Soldier Lake 
(just north of the trail where it crosses Rock 
Creek); and the 2nd, about a mile further down 
Rock Creek, above the next Lake, and at the 
mouth of Miter Basin. 
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Western Approach from Mineral King 
ACCESS TO KERN CANYON ° 

from Mineral King via Franklin Pass and Rattlesnake Creek 
Total Climbing 3570 feet 


The trail south out of Mineral King will 
take you either over Franklin Pass or Fairwell 
Gap. The former is the more direct route to 
the Upper Kern, while the latter takes you 
directly into the lower Kern. 

About 2 miles out, after crossing the 
stream, take the left hand trail to Franklin 
Lakes and Pass... there you will get your 
first expansive panorama of the whole Kern 
Basin, with the Kaweahs in the middle foreground 
and the length of the Sierra Crest dominated 
over by Mt. Whitney. 

The trail then zig-zags down abruptly to 
exquisite little Forester's Lake where you 


can enjoy an exceptional campsite at the east 
end of the Lake. 

From there you can continue down to Little 
Claire Lake (another attractive campsite a 
mile further) than if you choose to follow on 
down via Soda Creek, to the Big Arroyo and then 
branching back to the Rattlesnake Trail. 

Otherwise continue down Rattlesnake Creek 
to the Kerji River. Rattlesnake Creek is 
properly named so watch for snakes in this canyon 
and in the Kem. 
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Western Approach from Mineral King 
ACCESS TO BIG ARROYO 

from Mineral King via Timber Gap, Cliff Creek and Black Rock Pass 

Total Glimbing 66700 feet 


There are at least 7 different routes from 
Mineral King to the Big Arroyo - 5 of them are 
well described in Starr's Guide. The two we 
have found most practical, we have described 
here and on another page. The third., the short¬ 
est and simplest... is best described by telling 
you to draw a straight line between Mineral King 
and the upper of the Little Five Lake— then 
follow that line. However it is for knapsackers, 
as there is one spot too difficult for animals. 
This route follows the trail (Monarch Lakes trail) 
then beyond the junction, and at the northerly end 
of the last swing before the Sawtooth Pass, take 
off through Glacier Pass and follow a ledge to 
your right. Drop down to Spring Lake and then 
to the Black Rock Pass Trail. A good hiker 
can make it in 5 hours on the way in, and in 4 
hours on the way out. 


The regular Black Rock Pass Trail requires 
two days. The first day crosses Timber Gap (a 
pleasant, well wooded pass.) and descends into 
Cliff Creek. The trail follows up the Crdek 
through forests and flowering garden-like meadows. 
Then a stiff climb takes us onto a shelf and to 
beautiful Pinto Lake, our first night's campsite. 

The next day takes us above timberline 
and finally onto the rough talus and scree of 
Black Rock Pass (11,400 feet). While resting 
on your way up, glance to the south and photo¬ 
graph that exceptional view of the three stepped 
lakes: Spring, Cyclamen and Columbine, each on 

its own tier. Then when you reach the top of the 
Pass... there smack in front of you rise the 
Kaweahs in all of their buttressed jaggedness. 
Below, the Little Five Lake and the deep, dark 
Canyon of the Big Arroyo. 
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Western Approach from Giant Forest 
ACCESS TO BIG ARROYO 

via Crescent Meadow, High Sierra Trail and Faweah Gap 
Total Climbing 4>800 ft. 


This route follows the western extension to 
the John Muir Trail and is called the High Sierra 
Trail. 

It starts in Crescent Meadows (Giant Forest) 
at 7000 feet and continues to contour at that 
elevation, high above the valley of the Middle 
Fork of the Kaweah River. An alternate route, 
and much higher, via Mehrton Meadows, gives one 
an easy opportunity for the climb of Alta Peak, 
with its exceptional panorama of the Sierra. 

The first night's camp is at Bearpaw Meadow, 
a very popular camp ground and therefore lacking 
in wood and grazing. 


While some are able to reach the Big Arroyo 
from here, it is recommended to make the second 
day short and spend the night in the very spec¬ 
tacular region at Lower Hamilton Lake. 

The third day is a stiff climb out of the 
Hamilton Lakes Basin. Take lunch at Precipice 
Lake, made famous by Ansel Adams' remarkable 
photograph (some very unusual color shots have 
also been made of this unique lake). 

At Kaweah Gap (10,800 ft.) you get a over¬ 
powering near view of the Kaweahs and the Nine 
Lakes Basin. Camp below the cabin in Big Arroyo 
near the junction of the trails. 


r 
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North Approaches from both East and West Sides 
ON ACCESS TRAILS TO UPPER KERN BASIN 
From Onion Valley via Kearsarge and Forester Passes 
with alternate route from Cedar Grove in Kings Canyon 
Total Climbing 6523 feet 


This is the longest and most arduous access 
route into the Upper Basin - frequently used by 
hikers with burros. Advisable to allow 3 days, 
if taken on the way in, but 2 days will suffice 
if taken on the way out. The spectacular views 
from Forester and Kearsarge Passes more than re¬ 
pay for the extra effort of taking this route. 


East Vidette Meadows and Peak (good grazing) 
to a timberline camp under Center Peak. 


Onion Valley is reached by a well paved high 
way, 10 miles from Independence -last 4 miles 
straight up - hairpin turns aplenty. In Onion 
Valley, fair camping, store, 2 pack stations. 


The third day is not long in distance, but 
high in elevation - and should be taken easily 
and slowly, with an early start. Cross Forester 
Pass (13,200 ft.) early and be off the south 
face switch-backs before north-coming animals 
arrive. Try to avoid passing pack stock on 
this section of the trail. Note the profuse 
banks of purple polemonium (with a few white 
albinos) at the summit of the Pass. 


With an early start, one can reach Kearsarge 
or Bullfrog Lake the first day— pausing long 
enough for the wonderful view from Kearsarge 
Pass (11,823 ft.) of: Mts. University, Stanford, 
East and West Vidette, Deerhorn and Brewer. 

All of this area has been severely overgrazed 
so that grazing is poor. Second day, pass 


Fair campsites along Tyndall Creek, 6 miles 
beyond the Pass. While Milestone Camp-grounds 
are only 3 miles further, it will take at least 
a. couple of hours to make them. Grazing in the 
Upper Basin is not advisable for long stays. 
























DEAD END TRAILS AND THEIR CAMPSITES 

Starting at the above junction of the High 
Sierra Trail and the John Muir Trail, we will 
work our way clock-wise around the Basin« 

MIGHT CREEK 

lfthere the John Muir Trail crosses Wright 
Creek a poorly marked trail takes off down stream. 
We have followed it for miles almost into the Fern 
Canyon, but it appears to be abandoned by all, 
but fishermen. 

Upstream, the Valley opens up so that one 
hardly needs a trail and can make one's own way 
across the succesion of moraninal mounds and 
flat meadows. Good camp sites will be found 
in clumps of trees all along the stream, with 
several ready-made sites near the last of the 
trees; these can serve as a base for the climbs 
of Barnard, Trojan and the west face of Tyndall. 

By following up Wright Creek you will come 
to the Wright Lakes in a spectacular Valley 
made up of a series of high-walled glacial amphi¬ 
theaters. By crossing the col in the uppermost 
of these you will come out into the bowl between 
Mts. Tyndall and Williamson. This has been re¬ 
commended as one route for the climb of Williamson, 
one which will save that tiresome crossing of 
the talus in the Williamson bowl. Fishing is 
more than excellent in the Wright Lakes. 

The easiest and quietest route up Mt. Bar¬ 
nard starts from this Camp. Go north east via the 
chain of lakes south of point 12,393. You'll 
find firmer rock and climbing near the northwest 
ridge. Follow this, veering south on the summit 
plateau. You can glissade all the way down on 
the sandy scree. 


TULAINYO LAKE 
AND 

WALLACE CREEK 

There seems to be a confusion of trails 
up Wallace Creek-- all fair to indifferent— as 
long as you stick to the left or north bank. 

About three miles upstream and near the last 
timber you will find several good camp sites. 

These will serve as a base from which to climb 
Mts. Barnard, Tunnabora, Carillon and Russell, 
as well for a visit to the highest lake in America, 
Tulainyo (12,865 ft). The fish in the Wallace 
lakes are large and seemingly in great number. 

While fish are reported in Tulainyo Lake, 
we have never seen any there, nor do we know 
anyone who has caught any fish in its frozen 
waters. 

A shortcut knapsackers route will be found 
over the head wall above Tulainyo Lake onto the 
col between Mts. Carillon and Russell down along 
a chute to timberline and Clyde's Meadow, and 
the North Fork of Lone Pine Creek. This short 
cut can be made in one stiff day instead of the 
two (or even three) hard days over the regular 
trails. There is a. short bit of Class 3 rock 
climbing at the top of the Tulainyo head wall 
otherwise it is all scrambling. 

From this same saddle, Mt. Russell can 
be climbed via the east ridge keeping on the 
north side of the ridge on the flat slabs— 
class 3 climbing. 

Mt. Carillon is a scramble from the pass. 
Tunnabora is class 2 from the north end of 
Tulainyo Lake. 
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RUSSELL-WHITNEY COL 


A similar knapsacker shortcut will be found 
up the valley between Mtso Whitney and Russell. 
This route takes off the John Muir Trail at the 
first lake above Timberline Lake. Pick your 
way up the left hand (north) side of Boreal 
Lake (where the fish are extremely large but 
seemingly wise and refuse to bite) and cont¬ 
inue up over the talus to the col on the Crest» 

You 11 11 need your hands on the east side of 
the Col, but it is not technically difficult 
and you can readily work your way down to the 
North Fork of Lone Pine Creek. Also this is 
a ready route to the East Face climb of Mt. 
Whitney, and from here one starts the climb 
of Mt. Russell up its south fp.ce, via the 
long rock chute to the headwall and then up the 
left diagonal ledge, which leads to a vertical 
crack and to the summit ridge between the two 
summitso 

CRABTREE VALLEY 

Two poorly developed trails enter Crabtree 
Valley from the lower end, and two knapsack routes 
enter it from above. 

At the upper end of Upper Crabtree Meadow 
search around until you find a trail taking off 
up-stream. Follow it for about one mile and 
at the upper end of a small meadow a ducked trail 
crosses to the right (sout) over several shoulders 
and down into several small valleys, for another 
mile, until you reach the lower of the beauti¬ 
ful Crabtree Lakes and a gorgeous Campsite. 

The other trail takes off the John Muir Trail 
about one mile above the Ranger Station and 
climbs through a notch at the west end of Mt. 
Hitchcock. After passing through several small 


meadows (careful now) it comes to the meadow 
mentioned in the last (above) route. While it 
is marked with a duck, it is readily missed. 

Cross to the south side of this meadow and fol¬ 
low the above trail to Crabtree Lakes. 

The first knapsack route entering the upper 
end of Crabtree Valley starts from Trail Crest, 
follows the crest south and around peak 13,777 
(passing it to the east) to Old Whitney Pass. 

This brings you to an undissected, weathered 
shoulder that drops diagonally into Crabtree 
Valley. There are cliffs at the upper (easter¬ 
ly) end, so veer to the west and drop down into 
the valley via a scree chute. 

Below the Upper Lake, follow the water course 
alternating to both sides of the stream as the 
going proves best. At the next Lake (Batik Lake) 
keep high on the north bank, coming down into the 
meadow east of the Lower Lake where you will find 
an excellent campsite on its north shore. 

The other knapsack route starts from the 
Army Pass-Rock Creek Trail at the mouth of Miter 
Basin. Follow a well marked trail up the west 
shore of the stream. Continue up Miter Basin to 
the northwest corner, left of the waterfall flow¬ 
ing out of Sky Blue Lake, the outlet of which 
you cross to the east side. Follow along the 
east shore working up the shelves to Gentian Lake 
on the next shelf. Pass this lake on the west 
side and climb into the lowest notch. Drop down 
to the Upper Crabtree Lake and follow its northern 
shore to the same route as above. 

From the above Pass, you can climb Mt. McAdie, 
ascending the scree to the notch between the summit 
pinnacles and onto the eastern face. The northerly 
summit is the highest and is best approached on 
its south wall. It is class 4 climbing. 
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WHITNEY & CRABTREE BASINS 


Recommended Campsites, for large parties: R.S. Ranger's Station on Whitney Creek 

Cr.M. Upper or Lower Crabtree Meadows; 6. Lower Crabtree Lake, 
for small parties: 5* Timberline Lake; W.C. Wallace Creek. 



LAKES 


MOUNTAINS, PASSES 

1 . 

Wallace Lake 

Tu 

Tunnabora Pk. 

2. 

Tulainyo Lake 

C. 

Mt. Carillon 

3- 

Boreal Lake 

R. 

Mt. Russell 

k. 

Hitchcock Lake 

Wi. 

Mt. Whitney 

5- 

Timberline Lake 

M. 

Mt. Muir 

6. 

Lower Crabtree Lake 

McA 

Mt. McAddie 

7. 

Batik Lake 

Ir 

Mt. Irvine 

8. 

Gentian Lake 

Ma 

Mt. Mallory 

9. 

Upper Crabtree Lake 

L.P. 

Lone Pine Peak 

10. 

Wales Lake 

Y. 

Mt. Young 



Hi 

Mt. Hitchcock 

Stock 

Trails ------- 

T.C. 

Trail Crest 

Knapsack Trails . 





Cr.M. 

Crabtree Meadows 



G. F. 

Guyot Flats 



W. C. 

Wallace Creek 
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Photograph by Bob Symons 
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By continuing across the McAdie notch and 
down into Arc Pass, one can climb Mts. Mallory 
and Irvineo To climb Mallory, climb the chute 
directly under the summit pinnacle. From there 
climb the north edge of a large shield and 
then directly up the west face to the summito 
Irvine is a scramble from the scree plateau 
between it and Mallory 0 

Mto Hitchcock can be climbed readily from 
the Crabtree Lake Camp. Climb the south sloping 
face toward the west until the summit plateau 
is attained. Work along this to the far eastern 
tip, which is the highest point. 

ROCK CREEK, MITER BASIN 

There are at least three good timberline 
campsites on Rock Creek: on Lower Soldier Lake, 
just off the Army Pass Trail; a mile further down 
stream at the edge of the Forest above the next 
lake (this is good for a large party); next at 
the outlet of this lake for a small party and then 
there are a wide selection of locations all the 
way down Rock Creek and in deep timber„ 

These Rock Creek camp sites can be reached 
by the Army Pass Trail described above or from 
the John Muir Trail, via Crabtree Meadows* 
where you cross the stream at the lower end of 
the meadowso The trail then climbs through a 

rocky lateral moraine into an exceptionally fine 
forest of Foxtail Pines and out onto the hot 
and dry Guyot Flats to Guyot Pass* 

From the Pass an easy ascent of Guyot Peak 
can be made. And it is well worth while 0 It 
is the only peak in the Basin that sets out 
in the center of the Basin, overlooking the 
Kern River Canyon and standing far enough out 
to give you a balcony view of both the Whitney 
Crest and a close up look at the Kaweahs. 
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From the Pass, the trail descends Guyot Creek 
through a park-like forest of giant Foxtails to 
Rock Creek which it crosses to reach the Army 
Pass Trailc Its a ling wearisome pull up Rock 
Creek to your camp site at Miter Basin or Soldier 
Lake-” a total distance of about 12 miles« There 
is no water on the first half and no feed for stocko 
Plenty of both on the Rock Creek halfo The trail to 
Siberian Pass takes off the Rock Creek-Army Pass Trail 
about three miles below Miter Basin. 

From this camp, every fisherman can satisfy that 
urge to catch at least one golden trout in the 
stream from which they originated-- formerly called 
Volcanic Creek and now named- Golden Trout Creek. 

It is readily reached by crossing Siberain Pass 
to Whitney Meadows<> There, at the right time of 
the day, any novice can catch a limit of fair 
sized n goldieSo M 

TRAILS OLD AND NEW 

The old Diaz Trail (the first trail to cross 
the southern Sierra) can be readily picked up 
and followed all the way down to the road head 
on Diaz Creek in the Owens Valley. It starts 
at the outlet of Lower Soldier Lake, follows 
the north shore of that lake and ascends the 
headwall, crossing the stream to the next bench 
with its rocky lake and grotesque forest of 
Foxtail Pines (dubbed Disney Forest by the Base 
Campers). The trail works its way through this 
forest and up the second headwall to the 13,000 
foot plateau of Mt. Langley. Watch for bighorn 
sheep on both sides of this shouldero The trail 
crosses this plateau and out onto a shoulder 
that juts out into the Cottonwood Basin. From 
there it drops down into the valley carved out 
by Diaz Creeko 









TYNBALL, WRIGHT & WALLACE BASINS 


Recommended Campsites, temporarily for large party or Base Camp for smaller parties: 
A.C. Anvil Camp; T.C. Tyndall Creek; 13. Lake off John Muir Trail; 

WrC on Wright Creek; Wal at Junction of John Muir Trail and Wallace Creek Trail 
Wa2 at Timberline on Wallace Creek. 



LAKES 


PASSES, MOUNTAINS, ETC, 

1. 

Lake near Shepherd Pass 

A. C. 

Anvil Camp 

2. 

Lake in Williamson Bowl 

S.P. 

Shepherd Pass 

3.4, 

,5.6.7- Wright Lakes 

Ty. 

Mt. Tyndall 

8. 

Bighorn Plateau Tarn 

Wi. 

Mt. Williamson 

9. 

Upper Wright Lake 

Tr. 

Trojan Peak 

10. 

Wallace Lake 

B. 

Mt. Barnard 

11. 

Wales Lake 

Wa.C.2 

Wallace Creek Basin (Upper) 



Wa.C.l 

Wallace Creek at junction 
with John Muir Trail 



Wr.C. 

Wright Creek 

Stock Trails ------ 

B.P. 

Bighorn Plateau 

1 

Knapsack Trails. 

T.C. 

Tyndall Creek 


Photograph by Bob Symons 
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Siberian Pass can be gained directly and 
easily by leaving the Army Pass Trail about one 
quarter mile south of Soldier Lake and keeping 
to the ll s 000 foot contour all the way across 
the Siberian Outpost and Boreal Plateau Q 

Access to Miter Basin can be gained directly 
from the Whitney Trail via Arc Pass* Leave 
Whitney trail to the lfet; of the outlet of 
Consultation Lak.e 0 Follow the eastern shore 
working higher and higher and finally just below 
the lip of Arc Pass, pass to right (west) 
along ledges and into the lowest point of the 
PasSo From there follow down a short concave 
valley and drop over the southerly edge* down 
a succession of ledges to Sky Blue Lake* whose 
outlet you cross 0 Then follow down along the west 
side of the outlet falls and continue on the 
west side of Miter Basin c From this latter 
trail, routes can be taken into the lake basins 

of Irrediscent Lake* Erin Lake and Primrose Lake- 

via Primrose Lake and its headwall lies the route 
to Mt 0 Pickeringo From Irrediscent Lake you can 
ascend the northerly scree chute for your climb 
of Mt 0 LeConte. 

While Mt 0 Langley has been climbed from the 
northwest and via its west face* it is most readily 
climbed from Army Pass via its southerly shoulder 0 

Likewise Cirque Peak can be climbed from 
almost any direction (excepting its easterly 

vertical face and amphitheater- which gives it 

its name). It is most readily climbed from Army 
Pass with a long traverse of its summit plateau 
filled with weathered flat boulders e The highest 
point is at the far south-east corner of the 
plateauo There is no evidence of its every having 
been overrun by glaciers 0 


WEST SIDE 
OF KERN BASIN 

During early times, pioneers built trails 
down each of the lateral valleys coming off the 
Great Western Divide * These in turn have been 
connected by knap-sack routes up near the crest 
of the Divide, and by a trail cutting across 
the lower ends of these valleys and following 
the course of the Big Arroyo 0 

FRANKLIN PASS 

The trail over Franklin Pass drops quickly 
from the sheer crest of the Great Western Divide 
to a bench at the head of Rattlesnake Creek Can¬ 
yon, about 10,500 feet in elevation. There you*11 
find good campsitess on the shores (preferrably 
the eastern shore) of Forester*s Lakes at timber- 
line on Rattlesnake Creeks and finally on a truly 
beautiful gem of a lake nestling on a shelf half 
way between Rattle Snake and Soda Creek Canyons, 
called Little Claire Lake, 

SODA CREEK 
FOR BOTANISTS 

As you descend Soda Creek, take note of the 
size and variety of the trees--- Jeffrey and 
Lodgepole pines. Red Firs, Junipers and White 
pines-—■ and in the stream beds Quaking Aspin 0 

One specimen of Red Fir (right on the trail) 

is over eight feet in diameter-- a record, I 

am certain* Incidentally this whole region 
must be particularly favorable for vegetative 
life. One tremendous log of lodgepole, which 
we cut into sections, was four feet in diameter 
and showed between 400 and 410 annual rings* 
Sudworth sets the life of a lodgpole at from 
100 to 175 years f, and is capable of reaching 
from 200 to possibly 300 years*” 
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To the best of my knowledge (and I hope 
some will check the fact) the dominant timber- 
line tree on the west side of the Kern Basin is 
the Lodgepole, while the Foxtail definitely 
dominates the tree line on the east side, 

LOST CANYON 
HARD TO FIND 

Sida Creek joins the Big Arroyo close to 

where the stream from Lost Canyon flows in- 

and their trails almost meet- that is if you can 

find the Lost Canyon trail. Truly Lost Canyon is 
well named-— for years hikers have had trouble 
finding their way into it, at the top, at the 
bottom and even in the middle. 

Matter of fact. Lost Canyon does not quite 
reach to the top of Great Western Divide (and is 
separated from the Crest by Columbine Lake Basing) 
nor does it reach clear down to the Big Arroyo 

(it is a dependent hanging-valley--hanging 

1500 feet up in the air 0 ) And finally the trail 
from Big Five Lakes gets lost dropping down the 
side wall, half way up the Canyon, It sure isn’t 
easy to find. And yet, it is the most direct- 
route from Mineral King to the lower end of the 
Big Arroyo and to Big Five Lakes 0 

The trail to Sawtooth Pass and Lost Canyon 
starts just beyond the bridge north of Mineral 
King, Start early, as you have a long dusty 
climb of over 4000 feet ahead of you. Follow 
the trail divides, veering to the right towards 
the Lakes, you take the left (north) branch and 
zig-zag to Sawtooth Pass, 

Stop for a breather--- and good long stop 
at the Pass--- the view is well worth it--- with 
deep blue Columbine Lake at your feet$ the lat¬ 
eral valleys and ridges falling away to the 
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deep canyon of the Big Arroyo % the dark, ragged 
Kaweahs rising up higher than you are™ and 
on the Horizon, still higher, Mt 0 Whitney and 
a wide expanse of the Sierra Crest 0 

Early in the season, heavy snows may make 
it difficult to find the trail down over the 
rocky ledges to the north shore of Columbine 
Lake, Some packers refuse to take stock over 
this Pass, As the trail works down, it skirts 
the Lake around the north and east sides. Then 
it gradually climbs over a shallow gap in the 
south east side of the rim of the basin. From 
there, it zig-zags down a sandy slope to the 
creek, which it follows to the Big A rr0 yo 0 

Half way down, where the north wall flattens 
down you may be able to pick up the trail to Big 
Five Lake, This trail (a ducked route only) 
crosses a flat plateau and drops into the Big 
Five Lakes Basin above the lower lake, A fish¬ 
erman* s trail takes off to the left and goes up 
to the other lakes, while the main trail con¬ 
tinues over to Little Five Lakes 0 

BIG FIVE LAKES 

Besides the last mentioned trail, you can 
get into the Big Five Lakes-Basin by a rough 
route which crosses from Lost Canyon through 
the highest col on the ridge between the two 
canyons. Another, and easier route, takes off 
from below the upper Little Five Lakes and cuts 
through a notch directly south of said lake. 

Big Five Lakes are well wooded and heavily 
stocked-— however they lack the wonderful 
view one gets from the less timbered canyons, 

A trail for pack animals leaves the Black Rock 
Trail below the first Little Five Lakes, There 
are excellent fishermen’s camps on each of the 
lakes, with some grazing and plenty of wood 0 




















ROCK CREEK BASIN 


Recommended Campsites, for small party, at outlet of Lo\.er Solider Lake #6 

for large party, at Lake near mouth of Miter Basin $8 


1. 2. 

LAKES 

Un-named lakes 


Cr. 

PASSES, MOUNTAINS, ETC. 

Crabtree Creek Valley 

3- 

Gentian Lake 


Ir 

Mt. Irvine 

4. 

Iridescent Lake 


Ma 

Mt. Mallory 

5- 

Sky Blue Lake 


LeC 

Mt. LeConte 

6. 

Lower Soldier Lake 


L.P. 

Lone Pine Peak 

7. 

Upper Soldier Lake 


La 

Mt. Langley 

8. 

Miter Lake 


AP 

Army Pass 

9.10.: 

11.12. Cottonwood Lakes 


C 

Cirque Peak 

13. i4 

.15.l6.17. Rocky Basin Lakes 


B.P. 

Boreal Plateau 

Cr. 

Upper Crabtree Lake 


S.P. 

Siberian Pass 

Stock Trails ------- 

Knapsack Trails . 


P. 

M.B. 

Mt. Pickering 

Miter Basin 

Photography by Bob Symons 
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LITTLE FIVE LAKES 


The Little Five Lakes are very popular (and 
deservedly so) and all of them (excepting the 
upper one) are continuously being used as camp 
grounds,, They are readily accessible for both 
knap-sackers and pack stock-- fishing is good—- 
and the views are never tiring* changing with 
every change in the light-— especially at 

sunrise and sunset-when the Kaweahs turn to 

burnished gold-or lavender pink with the 

recessed shadows in the deepest of purple 0 

Little Five Lakes is a very convenient center 
for hikers* climbers and fishermen with endless 
possibilities in every direction,, With any one 
of these lakes (personally I prefer the views 
from the next-to-highest) as a base camp* the 
hiker can spend weeks visiting all of the 
canyon on the Great Western Divide-*- Kaweah 
Gap with its startlingly unique black-and-white 
frozen Precipice Lake and its balcony view of 
the Hamilton Lakes $ barren Nine Lakes Basin with 
its backdrop of the sheer north wall of Black 
Kaweahj the deeply carved Big Arroyoj the broad 

heavily wooded Chagoopa Plateau $ Moraine Lake- 

restrained by a well formed lateral moraine in 
a place where moraines are not supposed to be 0 

For the alpinist* its a most comfortable 
and convenient home-base for the climbs of the 
Kaweahs and all of the crest peaks of the south¬ 
ern end of the Great Western Divide© The 

climber here will find a type of climbing-a 

mixture of solid granite and brittle metamorphics- 
with any number of unclimbed pinnacles to test 
his mettle and his ability e 

Large climbing parties should be avoided on 

the Kaweahs- too many loose rocks in the chutes 0 

However* Mt 0 Kaweah is a simple scramble© 


NINE LAKE BASILS 
TO KERN KAWEAH 


Its a long* long way from the Big Arroyo to 

the Upper Kern-two or three good days hiking 0 

It can be done in one interesting day-up 

through Nine Lakes Basin* following the main stream 
almost to the highest lake© Ther turn east and 

climb through a col in the Kaweah Ridge-with 

a bit of rough going-and drop down into the 

upper reaches of the Kern Kaweah River-which 

follow to the Colby Pass Trail© 

KERN KAWEAH 

The Kern Kaweah is one of those out of the 
way places that is well worth visiting with its 
deep* totruous glaciated canyon and its high granite 
walls rising to the sharp pinnacles of the Picket gr 
group and the sharp pyramid of Triple Divide Peak© 
Bill Colby likens it to "another Yosemite with all 
of the deeply sculptured walks but without its level 

floor©" Camping and feed are not too good-- with 

one possibility-—■ a mile below Gallat’s Lake© 

The Kern Kaweah Canyon can be reached from 
the Kern Canyon by the Colby Pass trail which 
ascends the almost impossible granite lip of this 
hanging valley 0 The Colby Pass Trail follows up 
the Kern Kaweah canyon toward the Milestone Bowl© 
There it climbs steadily to Colby Pass* where you 
again get one of these breath taking views of the 
Kaweahs and the Sierra Crest© The descent down 
the north side of the Pass is likely to be 
treacherous© Animals frequently break through the 
snow into the underlying talus rocks© It is prefer- 
rable to cross this Pass going north rather than 
in the reverse direction© 
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FERN KAWEAH TO MILESTONE BASIN 


No matter which way you go, its tough. You 
can take the trail from Kern Kaweah to Milestone 
Creek-- and drop from 10,000 feet to 7500 and 
then climb back again to 11,000 feet*. Or 
you can go cross-country over the Kern Ridge, 
climbing from 10,000 to 12,C0C and down again-- 
but rough all the way. Both routes are mighty 
interesting and worthwhile. 

The High Route takes off anywhere near Gallats 
Lake and ascends the Kern Ridge wall to its broken 
summit plateau, There you'll find a half dozen 
peaks, some still unclimbed. Work your way across 
to the headwall of the South Fork of Milestone 
Creek-- avoid the upper amphitheater and find 
a talus slope toward the east. An alternate 
route follows down the shoulder south of the 
South Fork canyon and swings around into Milestone 
Creek. 

MILESTONE AS A BASE CAMP 

The Milestone region has some many attractive 
features that it warrants staying for a longer 
time than any where else in the Basin,, It is 
also provided with many good camp sites— any 
one of which can serve as a comfortable and con¬ 
venient base Camp. There are dozens of peaks * 
to climb, at least 50 lakes to fish and a score 
of spectacular canyons to explore. 

While there are any number of excellent camp¬ 
sites, we suggest four good ones-- each of a 
different type. Each of these can be reached 
readily by the trail that leaves the John Muir 
Trail near Tyndall Creek. 
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However, if you would save mileage and ele¬ 
vation, coming in either over Forester Pass or 
Shepherd Pass-- leave those trails where they 
cut across the 11,500 foot contour (just below 
the first group of trees) and climb to the shallow 
saddle toward the west, with two dead snags on 
the skyline. You'll pick up and cross the trail 
going north to Lake South Americao Then in the 
saddle you'll find the Milestone Trail going west. 

Don't be misled into camping in the dirty 
old Trail Camp (in the tree southwest of Diamond 
Mesa) as you'll have to haul your water up the. 
hill-- and it gets the full blast of the west 
winds. 

Follow the Milestone Trail (with the splinter¬ 
like summit of Milestone Peak ever directing you, 
though the trail seems to veer to the north) across 
several hummocks and down into several gardened valley 
until you come to a beautiful gem like little 
lake to your left. Its southern tree-lined shore 
standing boldly cut out against the sky. We dub¬ 
bed it Balcony Lake. 

CAMPSITE #1 

Stop long enough and go to the south end of 
the lake, climb over the rocky dam that impounds 
it and get the finest view you'll ever get-- 
straight down the full length of the Kern Canyon„ 

Don't waste film on this view in the middle of 
the day-- come back early in the morning when 
the distant atmosphere is clear-- or at sunset 
when the shadows are deep. Right where you are 
standing, there is one of those idealic campsites- 
a dream spot- one of which you'll never tire-- 
but only big enough for you and your best beloved. 



















CAMPSITE #2 


A short distance west of Balcony Lake (and 
over the next shoulder) the trail passes another 
lake= At its head there is a small but protected 
campsite, with some grazing nearby. 

The trail divides here, one branch going up 
upstream to Lake South America, the other down¬ 
stream to Milestone and the Kern Canyon; up¬ 
stream there are several other similar lakes, 
each a potentail campsite-- all with good fish¬ 
ing and fair grazing. These would serve well 
as a. base for the fisherman who has the urge to 
reduce the surplus fish population up in Lake 
South America. 

LAKE SOUTH AMERICA 

Incidentally you’ll have to search for that 
last half mile of trail to Lake South America-- 
there are ducks going in every direction-- but 
they’ll all lead you there eventually. 

At certain times of the day (different on 
different days) fishing is ’’fabulous” in this 
famous Lake. Camping is poor near the lake as 
it lacks protections and wood. It is about three 
miles to timberline on either the Tyndall Creek 
Trail or the Milestone Trail-- and a long hard three 
miles at that. 

Above the Lake, the basin closes in and be¬ 
comes a narrow rounded valley between Crags Er¬ 
icsson on the west and Mt. Stanford on the esst. 
Either mountain can be climbed from its head— 
the northermost point of each mountain being 
the highest. 

This short valley ends in a sheer drop-off 
down to Reflection Lake in the Kings watershed. 


This is Harrison Pass and if you wonder as t> 
how they ever got animals down that vertical 
wall— you’ll understand, when you recollect 
that the Sierra in those days was well blanketed 
with snow and that the snow bank came all the 
way up to the Pass. To get down now, one must 
work one’s way down the ledges on the left or 
down the loose rock in the chute to the right. 

At the head of the next basin, west of Crags 
Ericsson, is Lucy’s Pass, also known as Fancy 
Pants Pass. Some pronounce this one easier than 
Harrison Pass- others disagree. It was through 
one of these that Clarence King crossed the 
Kings Kern Divide on his epic trip from Mt. Brewer 
to Mt. Tyndall in 1864• 

MILESTONE CREEK AND CAMPSITE #3 

A short distance south of the lake with Camp¬ 
site #2, the trail to Milestone branches off the 
Kern River Trail and crosses the river to Camp¬ 
site #3— a well protected, convenient and sunny 
campsite-- known as Slick Rocks Camp. It will 
adequately take care of a large party-- although 
fire wood is becoming an ever-increasing problem. 

Good feed for stock will be found up in near¬ 
bye Milestone Canyon. This is one of the best campsites 
in the Kern Basin and makes a perfect base for 
anyone interested in this portion of the Upper 
Basin. 

A quarter of a mile below camp, the trail 
starts up Milestone Creek with its numerous well- 
stocked lakes. The close-up views of Milestone 
and Table Mt. and of the distant Sierra Crest 
can be duplicated nowhere else. Plan to stay up 
there overnight and get the deep shadows and rich 
afterglows of sunset on the heavily buttressed 
walls and on the Great Western Divide. 
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UPPER KERN BASIN---A TERTIARY LANDSCAPE 


It is hard to believe that this is a picture of our own High Sierra, in elevation from 
12,000 to 14,000 feet. However it is the Upper Basin of the Kern River and quite typical 
of that high, broad plateau. It has all of the atmosphere and feeling of a Tertiary land¬ 
scape, with the Foxtail Pine making its first prehistoric incursion. 

By studying the picture you will be readily able to visualize the successive geological 
stages through which the Basin has gone, since the sedimentaries were eroded from the granite, 
some 60 , 000,000 years ago. 

The broad flat summit-surfaces on the skyline (Kern Ridge, Milestone Mesa, Intermediate 
Peak and Table Mt.) represent remnants of that old Eocene contact surface (between the granite 
and the sedimentaries), which have remained un-eroded since that time... and therefore have 
changed but little in the interim. It gives you a sort of queer feeling when you are walking 
on ground that old. 

The small flat shoulder of Mt. Stanford (on right) with snow patches on it, represents 
a remnant of the next stage, 10,000,000 years later, when the Kern Basin was eroded and lowered 
1000 feet. 

The broad expanses at our feet belong to the third or Boreal Plateau stage, of about 
15^000,000 years ago, after the Basin had been lowered another 1000 feet. Still further 
down, and to the left, is the Chagoopa Plateau stage (another 1000 feet lower), the last 
and lowest level of the Kern Basin before the glaciers took over and carved out the canyons 
and amphitheaters.... aided, of course, by the turbulent glacial streams. 
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From this valley start the climbs of Mile¬ 
stone, Milestone Mesa, the may peaks on Kern 
Ridge and Table Mt. A foot pass crossed the 
Great Western Divide in the second notch north 
of Milestone, between this and Intermidiate 
Mt., and with a little rock work on the west 
side, leads down into Cloud Canyon. This in¬ 
teresting shortcut of a few hours saves a 
couple of days of hard slogging up Kern Kaweah 
and over Colby Pass. 

Milestone is climbed through the notch 
just north of the summit pinnacle, along the 
ledge, up a broken crack and on up by the rear 
of the so-called monolith over steps and stairs. 

The first arcent was made from Milestone Bow. 

\ 

The climb of Table Mt. is liable to be 
tricky. When snow conditions are right, the 
south-east chimney offers an easy route. One 
member tried the Class #2 route suggested in 
the Climber's Guide, and ran into class #4 
climbing. 

Milestone Mesa is best attacked from the 
Kern Ridge plateau. It was also climbed from the 
notch on the Divide between it and Milestone, 

Just below the Milestone Camp number 3, you 
will find a. fascinating picnic site alongside of the 
cascading water falls of the Kern River, as they 
break and dash down the glaciated headwall of the 
Canyon. 

From Milestone, a hardy and well acclimated 
hiker can reach in one day: the Symmes Roadhead 
over Shepherd Pass. Herwould reach Crabtree Meadows. 


In the canyon between Table and Thunder 
Mts. there are several alpine lakes with spec¬ 
tacularly sculptured head-walls— and excellent 
fishing/ The climb of Thunder Mt. starts from 
the north side of the upper lake in this basin. 

The route works its way up and over the south 
summit, down into the notch and up again to 
the north and higher point. With one class 3 
pitch. 

Mts. Jordan and Genevra (Genevra was the 
wife of Dr. David Starr Jordan-- just in case 
you are curious) are both climbed from the 
basin between them. The highest point on 
Genevra is at the easterly end of the ridge. 

Just scramble up to it. The highest summit 
(there are three) on Mt. Jordan is the southlery 
one and it is split by a deep chasm. Your attack 
is up the north and east face of the highest 
(south) peak and then jump across the chasm to 
the west pinnacle, which is a couple of feet higher 
than the east one. Both peaks provide extraordinary 
panoramic views of theKern Basin and of the 
upper Kings watershed. 

Timberline Lake on the John Muir Trail; 

Gallats Lake on the Colby Pass Trail; and down 
the Kern Canyon-- (as it is dwn hill all the 
way-- but hot and dusty-- as far as your endurance 
will permit-- but stay with it at least to the 
Kern Hot springs-- it will beworth it. Its 
about 16 miles however. 
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